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Folks in New Eng- 
land know cutlery. 
They make it, use it, 


Behold, the Business 
Bolshevik! You know 
him. Of course he is 








never YOU, but he’s 

in your store, may- 

be. You can help 

convert him into a 

Business Hustleshe- 

vik! Page 75, this 
this issue. 
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He is winning—and 
besides the dough- 
nuts against which 
he staked his dollars 
he is making a lot of 
money out of a line 
he thought he 
couldn’t sell. YOU 
can do it. Page 79, 
this issue. 
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There’s many a profit 
lesson for you in this 
story of a hardware 
store where sales hit 
the $1000 mark daily. 
It’s a story of serv- 
ice, PLUS. Page 80, 
this issue. 
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Coming Next Week 


The northern conventions are 
cept the National. And _ the 
hardware meetings are rapidly 


over, e@X- 
southern 
becoming 


history. The meeting in Jacksonville was 
a walloper. Hyacinths, alligators an’ 
everything. And a world of inspiration 


for hardware men everywhere. 
week's issue. 
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sharpen it and 
KNOW it. And they 
are learning that 
American cutlery is 
the thing. One store 
sells 90,000 American 
pocket knives a year. 
Page 86, this issue. 


It’s queer, isn't it. 
that when it begins 
to get hot in the 
Sunny South the 
hardware men. get 
together for their 
big annual conven- 
tion doings. And 
they are “big do- 
ings.”” Page 91, this 
issue 


Just this week a 
subscriber wrote to 
us—‘And once you 
kept me from going 
broke, thanks!” 
These are the pages 
that turned the trick. 
Read them. Begin- 
ning on page 193, 
this issue. 
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NATIONAL 


No. 450 Ornamental Butts 








Cut full size of 3% inch 


They like them be- 
cause tapped at both 
ends, making them re- 
versible. 


They like them be- 
cause the false tip is 
threaded and screws 
into the butt. Itis also 
slotted for a screw- 
driver. This feature 
makes it easy for them 
to remove the tip and 
affords ready access to 
the pin. 

They like them be- 
cause the slot also in- 
dicates which is the 
bottom of the butt—a 
very popular feature 
with Carpenters and 
3uilders. 

They like them be- 
cause the design 
matches nicely with es- 
cutcheon plates with 
beveled edges. This 
gives a harmonious 








Next to keeping up the quality 
of NATIONAL BUTTS and 
HINGES we are keeping up the 
DEMAND. 

NATIONAL advertising for 
these standard products is reach- 
ing 120,000 Contractors and 
Builders every month. 


They like NATIONAL OR- 
NAMENTAL BUTTS because 
made of selected cold rolled steel, 
highly polished and double- 
plated with beveled edges. 


effect. 

And they like the NATION- 
AL method of packing them— 
one pair in a neat individual 
carton, each butt wrapped sepa- 
rately with screws to match. 
Any finish desired. 

Sizes—3, 314, 4 and 4% in. 

You’ll like them because there’s a 
big, steady sale for them at a very 
satisfactory NATIONAL direct to 
Dealer price, which in turn insures a 
snug profit. 


Send for NATIONAL Catalog and 
Convenient Order Blank. 


National Mfg. Company 


Sterling, Illinois 
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By Roy F. SOULE 


“HE Russians may claim such doubtful 
[ credit as there is in the name Bol- 

shevik. but we were pestered with the 
breed long before the soap-box orators of 
Petrograd began to come in for front page 
notice. 

If Cow Ease, or Roach Remover, or Rough 
on Rats would clean them out I wouldn’t 
resort to publicity to do the job, but this 
brand of business leech seems to thrive on 
most of the things that would kill a white 
man and rougher stuff is in order. 

If the Business Bolshevik confined his 
activities to grocery stores we’d leave him 
there to rot the vegetables and ruin the 
canned goods. If he was only a department 
store pest we might let him worm his way 
along with the moths and the returned goods 
evil, but the Bolshevik, like the influenza, is 
no respecter of persons, and he has infested 
the haunts of hardware men to the decided 
detriment of the trade. That makes him our 
meat, so here goes. 

You can’t tell a Bolshevik by his appear- 
ance. He is a quick-change artist and reads 
the Kuppenheimer ads. You’ve got to get 
him on the way he acts. The quickest way 
to trace him is to notice the people he con- 
taminates. You always see a crowd before 
you get your eyes on the active participants 
in a dog fight. You generally see or smell 
smoke before you catch the flicker of fire. 
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Lenine in a Hardware Store 
HEN a bunch of employees in a hard- 
ware store gather around in a group 
to the neglect of customers or stock they are 
generally listening to a local Lenine. Some- 
times he is filling their ears with complaints 
about customers, and sometimes he is cussing 
the boss, but most of the time he is repeating 
a filthy story that needs the airing he is giv- 
ing it. A ten-minute story with five listeners 
means an hour of wasted,time. It’s a habit, 
one that needs the heel of good business in 
its neck. If the Bolshevik wasted only his 
own time, it would be bad enough, but when 
he ropes into his loop of time thieves a group 
of other people, it’s high time good busines: 
Government got him by the neck and 
twisted. 

Then there’s the One-Man-Band. Lots of 
stores have one of these musicians who play 
by ear, and it’s the business of all interested 
people to push this chap’s ear to the rail of 
life and let him listen to what’s coming. He 
is the original believer in I-am-it. He’s 
super-independent. He’s the fellow who 
slips into the store wash-room when there’s 
a range to load. He’s the duck who is super- 
latively busy when a fellow clerk has a 
heavy roll of belting to unroll and measure. 
He is the huckleberry who fights shy of two- 
man jobs with his equals on the pay roll. 
He abhors team-work. He’s not more than 
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half a man on the give-and-take plan, and 
even on that basis he plays the take end of 
the tape. He’s the man who makes life “just 
one damn thing after another” for the cub 
clerk, and say, just get this, he is usually 
financially independent. 

He keeps to himself, both socially and 
financially, all he can get his hands on. He’s 
a Business Bolshevik. Thinks he’s a good 
citizen, and he might be if he confined all 
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his efforts to a one-man store. This Bol- 


shevik needs heavy stuff. He’s a drama. 
Put a bomb under him if you get a chance. 
It’s the only known way to get a rise out of 
him. 
The Hand-out Man 
HEN again the Business Bolshevik bobs 
up as the village philanthropist. If the 
advice he gives away in the course of a year 
was worth ten cents on the dollar the store 
would need a safety vault bigger than the 
First National Bank to keep it in. The rea- 
son customers listen to his line of lingo is 
that he is a generous genius. At the mere 
suggestion of a Brace Purchaser he throws 
in a Bit. When he fills an order for a fifty- 
foot length of hose he chips in a nozzle. 
When he sells a hammer he contributes a 
nail set. A hand saw passed over the counter 
by this chap is a magnet that invariably 
pulls a free file with it. A range calls for 
free drip pans and he chips in twelve feet 
of rope every time he sells a hand sled. 
This fellow needs education. He might be 
cured if he had a working knowledge of 
poker. Many an old timer has gone broke 
chipping in. In the days of open gambling 
houses it was a common sight to see men sit- 
ting around a green topped table in the 
eenter of which was a little slit through 





which the rake-off filtered. Out of every pot 
the representative of “the house” took a ten 
cent or two-bit check and dropped it in the 
slot. The winner never kicked—it was the 
custom. Yet without fresh blood in the game 
that little rake-off slit would clean the table. 

That’s just a plain understandable exam- 
ple of what the give-away habit will do to a 
business. Beginners who note the apparent 
popularity of the give-away Bolshevik are 
inclined to think he is a shining example of 
the right way to sell hardware. Old timers 
know him to be bad medicine, and the boss 
who has any brains at all will give him a 
dose of turpentine and a tin can the first 
time he gets the goods on him. 

Too many good clerks carry the school boy 
idea of the “Tattle-Tale’ with them when 


they go to work in hardware stores. Forget 
it. I saw a cop club the everlasting tar out 


of a fellow who broke into a parade with a 
red flag the other day. That cop knew what 
the red flag meant, and what it might lead 
to. If your future is to be a part of the house 
you work for, swing an axe handle on the 
fellow who gives away goods to make sales. 
If the store is full of that sort of fellows 
get out of it before the sheriff comes along 
with an auctioneer to say the last sad rites. 
The Blind Man’s End 

LIND men are usually beggars. Per- 

haps that impression prevails with me 
because I am living in a city where many 
panhandlers thrive under I-am-blind signs. 
It may not be universal, but it is at least 
common. 

That being true there are going to be a 
heap of hardware men working the crowded 
centers when they get their dues. These 
are more Business Bolsheviks. You know a 
lot of them. There’s the chap who figures in 
his store costs only the factory price, plus 
freight. He sells a stove on that basis and 
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kids himself into the belief that he is making 
money. Of course he hauls it up from the 
depot without cost. He uncrates it and 
polishes it for just nothing at all. He de- 
livers it and his truck and two men just go 
for nothing. He throws in a collar, an extra 
joint of pipe, stove wire and screw hooks, 
and then he smiles at his stove sales. The 
poor simp is stone blind. He pulls like fool- 
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ish acts with farming machinery, refrig- 
erators, washing machines and other heavy 
items. He is the dreaded enemy of intelligent 
competitors, and is a damnable demoralizer 
of business—a Bolshevik. 

Sometimes the blind man doesn’t do these 
things personally. He blindly hires men 
who do it for him, or to him. Some folks 
say he needs a course in cost accounting. 
They compliment him. He needs a new set 
of brains. . 

The Store Liar 


HEN there’s the store liar. There’s a 

lot of him. He is the boy who invents 
selling arguments on the spur of the moment. 
He is a believer in heaping measures of 
guesswork. He is commonly known as a 
yap. No customer ever asks him anything 
he can’t answer. He swears that a thermos 
bottle will keep liquids cool for ten days. 
He is willing to take an oath that a 30-30 
rifle will shoot a mile on the dead level. He 
says that a ten inch Stillson wrench will 
stand all the power any man can exert on it 
even when a two foot pipe is slipped over the 
handle. He glibly announces the impossible 
that a saw will cut forever without sharpen- 
ing, or that a safety razor blade doesn’t need 
stropping. 

If he is a buyer he swears that he has 
been quoted prices below anything the travel- 
ing man ever heard about, and then buys 
from to-morrow’s traveling man at to-day’s 
quotations. 

The store liar is a liability to any business. 
He is a Bolshevik who admits to the world 
that he hasn’t brains enough to live by the 
truth. He is the original advocate of the 
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positive guarantee and has plastered the 
garnishee on many a good business. 

The Business Bolshevik thinks that cour- 
tesy is cringing ; he confuses advertising with 
expense; he prefers cussedness to co-opera- 
tion and like a cancer he will grow until he 
kills a business, or is cut out. 

Once in a great while he is cured and be- 
comes an all around constructive power in 
the trade he once infested. 


The Sure Cure 

HE best doctor for the Business Bol- 

shevik is the traveling man. He is the 
one best bet to clean the hardware business. 
He can hardly be expected to take old cases 
on which the disease has taken firm hold, 
and make of them healthy specimens, but 
he can stop the spread. He can save the 
youngster. 

The average traveling man _ underrates 
himself. He underestimates his influence. He 
is affected with criminal modesty. I don’t 
mean that he should get an inflated idea of 
his own ability, or that he should order a new 
hat two sizes larger than the one he is ac- 
customed to wear. I do mean that he should 
always keep in mind that the eyes of the 
3olshevik are on him, and that there are 
bad forces as well as good forces working 
on every man in the stores he visits. 

The knight of the grip who knows this 
does not join in a store “gabfest” where the 
clerks are wasting their employer’s time. 
When he talks to a clerk he talks business. 
He knows that when he talks to a boy about 
the selling points of a piece of goods that 
he isn’t wasting time and he can dominate 
a conversation with any clerk, or he isn’t 
onto his job. 

He knows all the “One-Man-Bands” and 
he can put over little pointers on’ co-opera- 
tion that may put those undesirables in tune 
with the world. The “One-Man-Band” will 
take diplomatically administered advice from 
the traveler and he is usually complimented 
by the attention. 
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Bad Example 
HE traveling man can either encourage 
or discourage the “chip-in” chap too. 
Some travelers have the habit of trying to 
buy clerk influence by giving away razors or 


pocket knives or other plunder. Old timers 
know that this encourages the “chip-in”’ fel- 
low—that it strengthens his belief that that 
is the way to sell hardware. 

Knowledge is the only thing that will cure 
the store liar. Just listen to some of the 
arguments the boys put up when they are 
trying to sell. When the customer gets out 
you go in and post the clerk on the real sell- 
ing points. Nine times out of ten you will 
find the lad mighty enthusiastic over pushing 
sales on the real merits rather than on guess- 
work. 

Suggest things for these lads to read. 
Most of them look up to you as a super- 
salesman. Measure up to that opinion. 

It is not impertinence to inquire what 
your customers are selling goods for. It is 
not a crime to check up the real cost of a 
stove set-up in a consumer’s home. It’s good 
business. Some fellows think that to show a 
customer that he is losing money on certain 
sales will cut down business. It does take 
nerve, but it will build business with the 
right people. It will wake up the sleepers 
and put to route the germs of the Bolshevik 
that lodge in some pretty good men. Take 
the bull by the horns Doctor Traveling Man. 

By example and by straight advice stand 
for business courtesy. Talk and act team- 
work. Many a man who says that business 
is his religion is a Bolshevik on a slippery 
trail, a likely backslider. Business is a 


greased pole and those who climb it are past 
Most of the men 


masters of preparedness. 















who feed their families out of hardware 
profits are sincere and willing workers. Most 
of them have high ideals and a sincerity of 
purpose. Most of them are worthy of team- 
work and deserving of admiration. The 
malicious Bolsheviki are few in numbers, but 
like poison they are a menace—one that cau 


~ be stamped out quickly if spotted in time. 


The financial success of his customers is an 
essential joint in the extension rule by which 
the good traveling man is measured. 

America has thousands of these men who 
are making good, and they are loyally sup- 
ported by countless customers who willingly 
give of their time and experience for the bet- 
terment of the hardware business. 


Is This for Bolsheviki? 


PRESIDENT ALBERSON of Colorado 
School of Mines recently said: “In the 

days of George Washington this country was 
a mere national infant, sickly, colicky and 
uncertain of its life. But now the United 
States has grown to national manhood, and 
it must accept responsibility of such man- 
hood. We have become a world power and 
must, of necessity, make our influence felt. 
The United States has only 6 per cent of the 
population of the world and only 7 per cent 
of the land and yet we produce: 

“60 per cent of world’s supply of copper, 

“40 per cent of world’s supply of lead, 

“50 per cent of world’s supply of zinc 

“60 per cent of world’s supply of alumi- 

num, 

“66 per cent of world’s supply of oil, 

“75 per cent of world’s supply of corn, 

“60 per cent of world’s supply of cotton, 

“40 per cent of world’s supply of silver, 

“52 per cent of world’s supply of coal. 

“40 per cent of world’s supply of iron and 
steel. 

“20 per cent of world’s supply of gold, 

“85 per cent of world’s supply of automo- 
biles, 
' “25 per cent of world’s supply of wheat, 

“and refine 80 per cent of the copper and 
operate 40 per cent of the world’s railroads. 

“Before the war we were a debtor nation; 
that is, we owed other nations five billion 
dollars. Now in 1919 we have not only paid 
this debt but foreign nations owe us ten bil- 
lion dollars. We now hold the largest gold 
reserve of any nation in the world.” 

I have read this to an old traveling man. 
I asked him if this was fertile soil for the 
3usiness Bolshevik. 

His answer was, “Not by a damn sight.” 
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All together, friends! 


All together!! 





Dollars to Doughnuts He Wins! 





























66 HOA! Not so fast, Mr. World! Frankly, you've caught me napping. 

’ This electric washing machine is the last one in the store, and it’s sold 

to Mrs. Mars. She won’t need it until Thursday, however, so I'll bring 

it over and let it do Mrs. World’s washing to-morrow morning, just to show 

how well it will do the work. Then, by next week, I'll have a machine for you.” 

“Fine! Thanks!” and Mr. World promptly telephoned his wife that she 
needn’t worry any longer because the laundress had “struck” again. 

The hardware man had told the truth—he had been caught napping. He 
had hesitated about stocking the new $150 electric washer. He had sold the 
older types of washing machines for years, but had only bought one of the new 
models. 

A similar machine was being demonstrated by the Electric Light Company. 
Mrs. Mars had seen the demonstration and promptly went right around the 
corner to the hardware store to ask the advice of the man who had sold her 
such a good vacuum cleaner, such a fine steel range and such lasting house 
paint. The new machine had just been uncrated in the hardware store. A 
ten-minute demonstration sold it to Mrs. Mars. 

The next morning the hardware man had Mrs. World invite twelve neigh- 
bors over to see how quickly, thoroughly and cheaply the new machine would 
do a family washing. Six of the twelve ordered machines, provided six hus- 
bands gave their O. K. The “O. K.’s” came quickly when the men folks were 
shown that the cash paid a careless laundress in a year would pay for the ma- 
chine, and that afterwards the electric washer would actually buy a woman’s 
hats and gowns and shoes, year after year. 

With eight washing machines sold in two days, on the strength of a dem- 
onstration given by a competitor, the hardware man was suddenly awakened 
to a new sales opportunity. 

He wired for more machines. He put on a “neighborhood demonstration” 
every time a new machine was installed in a home. 

Working hand in hand with the Electric Light Company he conducted a 
demonstration in his own window whenever that company advertised or demon- 
strated washing machines. 

He advertised the machines, followed up prospects by ’phone, mail and 
personal calls, and kept every machine sold working at top efficiency by personal 
service and simple adjustment. 

Backed by the factory he stood behind every machine, and every ma- 
chine he sold helped sell others. 

The old-fashioned housekeepers soon threw up their hands. To beat their 
electrified neighbors in getting the wash on the line they had to get the old 
washboard out and start Monday’s work on Sunday night. 

In three months this hardware man had sold fifty machines. - The cash 
price is $150 and the “time” price $160. The profit is long. 

Three months ago he bet the Electric Company dollars to doughnuts he 
could sell more washing machines than they could sell. 

He is winning the doughnuts every week. So can YOU! 
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HE Schoedinger-Marr Hardware Company is 

known to everybody throughout the big trade 

territory of which Columbus, Ohio, is the 
retail center. This firm has the distinction of being 
the largest hardware dealer throughout the middle 
section of Ohio. They are known as the “wide- 
awake hardware merchants,” dealing in hardware, 
sporting goods, toys, paints, out-door goods, auto- 
mobile accessories and kitchen furnishings. 

With more than 37,000 square feet of floor space 
and with sales amounting to close to $1,000 a day 
no one can doubt the measure of success this pro- 
gressive firm has achieved. And while it is true 
they have made a phenomenal growth, the end is 
not yet. With new departments constantly being 
added, and with an ever-increasing fund of energy 
and enthusiasm, the man who enters this Columbus 
store is quickly convinced that Schoedinger-Marr 
will make a much more phenomenal growth during 
the next few years than it has in the past. A 
description of the reasons behind these “growing 
pains” may be an inspiration to other hardware 
men. 

The Schoedinger-Marr store is situated right in 
the heart of the business district of the city. It 
occupies one large ground floor with two floors 
above, giving them between 37,000 and 38,000 
square feet of floor space, every inch of which is 
utilized to the limit. 

A Departmentized Store 


HE first floor is given over to shelf hardware, 
sporting goods, cutlery, garden tools, carpenter 
tools, auto accessories and paints. The second floor 
is devoted to builders’ hardware, kitchen utensils, 
stoves, refrigerators, etc., while the third floor is 
devoted entirely to out-door articles, such articles 
as swings, lawn chairs, canoes, etc., and to toys. 
Toys of every description are found on this floor. 
The success of this store has not been due to any 
unusual or particularly startling plans and ideas. 
Instead it has been due to sound, common-sense 
business ideas applied with untiring energy and 
enthusiasm which can be used with equal force by 
any hardware dealer who will put them to work 
and not give up when the enthusiasm dies away. 


Where Sales Total a Thousand Daily 


How Big Columbus Hardware Store 
Has Found the Fountain of Per-~ 
. petual Growth—‘‘Quality and 
Service’ — Real Depart- 
Salesmanship 


By WALTER ENGARD 
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In charting the various elements that enter into 
the success of this firm we find they may be classed 
under five general policies, and it is to these policies 
this firm, very largely, owes its success. These 
policies are: 

(1) Creating a favorable impression. 

(2) Quality and service above all else. 

(3) Persistent advertising. 

(4) One-price policy. 

(5) System of management that creates in- 
terest and secures the co-operation of the 
salesforce, 


First Impressions Important 


HE first impressions of a business house enter 

largely into the success of winning a customer 
or the failure in losing him. As the success of 
any business depends upon winning the customer 
first, the Schoedinger-Marr Company place this 
nolicy of “Creating a favorable impression” first 
among the elements that have “counted points” for 
them. It has been their constant endeavor to keep 
their store above criticism as far as appearance is 
concerned and to see that their store and stock 
present the most attractive appearance. 

The Schoedingér-Marr Company believe the mer- 
chant should do everything in his power to create 
that favorable impression from the very minute 
the prospective purchaser lays his eyes on the store 
and that he should carry out this idea throughout 
the entire store. Therefore, the first phase that 
enters into the carrying out of this first policy is 
the show windows. The show window is the mirror 
of the Schoedinger-Marr store. It reflects what 
the prospective customer may expect to find when 
he crosses the threshold. 


Window Displays Are Winners 


T° this store the window display is one of its 
biggest assets and a great deal of time and 
attention is given to the window displays. They 
find that too much stress cannot be laid upon the 
importance of the show window, especially in the 
large cities where competition is keen and the big 
department stores and the five-and-ten-cent stores 
are striving to draw the public away from the 
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hardware merchant for their hardware supplies by 
cutting prices at a sacrifice of high quality. 

But the hardware merchant whose display win- 
dows are always attractive, in which seasonable 
merchandise is well displayed, is better able to 
combat this competition than the merchant who 
neglects this feature of his store. 

These Columbus windows are trimmed not only 
with the idea of attracting attention and creating a 
ig’ favorable impression, although this is one of the 
main purposes, but also to sell goods. The window 
space is far too expensive to be trimmed up merely 
to look nice. They must create a desire, they must 
make a positive suggestion and they must draw the 
passer-by into the store. Then they are successful 
displays, and unless they do this they cannot be 
termed successful. 

The accompanying illustrations give you an idea 
of the extent of these window displays. Note the 
variety of goods displayed, yet despite the variety 
P the displays are not inharmonious. These windows 
are large and commodious and accommodate the 
display of a large number of articles in perfect 
harmony. 





Double-Deck Displays 


OTE the arrangement of these windows. Above 
the main part of the windows and over the en- 
trance is a large space for displaying such articles 
as canoes, boys’ wagons, bicycles and velocipedes. 
The backgrounds of the lower windows are especially 
built so that the panels upon which the goods are 
displayed may be removed. This makes it possible 
for one panel to be removed and another hung in 
its place and the entire window may be retrimmed 
without losing time. 
When it is desirable to change the display the 
trimmer enters the window and removes one panel 








Note how plain panels become an 
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and in its place he hangs another which he has 
already completed. He then removes the goods from 
this panel and fills it with other goods and enters 
the window and removes the second panel, hanging 
the one just prepared in its place, and so on until 
every panel has been changed. At no time is the 
display broken. 

You will note that two panels back from the 
front, the back of the window background pro- 
jects a foot or so from the wall, thus. making a 
passage behind the display for the trimmer to get 
in and out of the window without disturbing the 
display. 

You will note in one illustration that there are 
also provided plain panels, finished in white, to 
place in these spaces when the sampling board 
panels are removed for making a different sort 
of display. 

Price Tickets Sell Goods 

te nearly all displays Schoedinger-Marr use price 

tickets on every article. The average person, 
when his attention is called to some particular ar- 
ticle and a desire has been created, usually wishes 
to know the price, no matter if that article be a 
nail or a tire. It is impossible to estimate the 
volume of sales some hardware dealers are losing 
every day because they fail to display the price 
ticket with the goods. The Schoedinger-Marr Com- 
pany doesn’t take any chances on dosing a sale for 
this reason. The sales gained by so doing more 
than offset any sales lost because the price may be 
slightly higher than their competitor down the 
street. Confidence is created by frank statement of 
the price. 

Passing on into the store, the first thing that 
impresses a visitor is the systematic method of 
keeping stock. 


artistic background for any trim 
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This “vestibule” entrance triples the size of window display space 


The stock is thoroughly departmentized, and all 
allied goods are shown together. A very extensive 
stock is carried in all lines. “Sorry, we just sold 
the last one we have in stock,” is rarely heard in 
this store. 


Cases with Sampling Doors 


N the left of the first floor, running the entire 
length of the room, are installed up-to-date 
cabinet cases with sampling doors upon which the 
stock is displayed. Shelves above the cabinet cases 
carry the surplus stock, while bins and drawers be- 
neath the cases are for carrying the heavier goods. 
The display of stock on the sampling doors is 
arranged in the same manner as the stock on the 
panels in the windows, which gives the store a very 
attractive and tidy appearance. 

On the right side of the store the wall is lined 
with wall cases with glass doors in which is dis- 
played such merchandise as guns, fishing poles, 
silverware, tennis rackets, etc. 

A row of floor show cases is placed on the right- 
hand side in which is displayed varied merchandise 
belonging to the particular department in that sec- 
tion of the store. The show cases are not used 
merely as a place to store merchandise, but rather 
they are used to display the merchandise and are 
given considerable’ attention. 

The elevatof which takes you to the second and 
third floors is inthe rear of the first floor, requiring 
customers to walk through the store. Often in 
passing they see articles on display and are prompted 
to buy, whereas had the elevator been located in 
the front of the store this extra sale would not 
have resulted. 

The same idea of display is carried out in both 
the other floors, except that on these two floors 
tables are used for, display_purposes. 


Quality and Service the Motto 


66¢ \UALITY AND SERVICE” is the motto, and 

every piece of printed material that goes 
from the store has this motto on it in large letters. 
In no case is quality sacrificed for price. Schoe- 
dinger-Marr handles the best money can buy in all 
lines and personally guarantees every article. One 
is impressed with this idea upon visiting the toy 
and out-of-doors department. Here you will find 
nothing but the best. They find that a little sales- 


,manship will eliminate the price element and they 


sell the customer an article that will give service. 

If a customer comes in to purchase a cheap wagon 
for the boy he goes away with a wagon costing 
twice or three times the price he had in mind. The 
store’s idea in this is not to get the customer to 
spend more dollars. Rather, it wishes to sell the 
customer merchandise that will give perfect satis- 
faction to the purchaser and in the end prove 
cheaper. This policy makes the purchaser a regu- 
lar customer of the store. 


Going Home to Sell Hubby 


A* instance of this kind was related to me by the 
manager of the kitchen furnishing department. 
A lady came to the store and priced a certain gas 
range which proved to be considerably higher than 
the price she wanted to! pay. The salesman ex- 
plained the lasting qtidlities of this range and why 
it was a little more expensive than others. He told 
her why it would be economy for her to buy this 
range in preference to a cheaper one. The lady told 
the salesman that her husband would never con- 
sent to her paying such a price. The salesman 
asked her if he could not call at her home and talk 
to the husband. He was permitted to do so, and 
it resulted in the sale of the higher-priced range. 
(Continued on,page 96) 
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_ “Strictly Business” 
Part XIII 


Money—A. Gauge and Not a Goal 


By HoRACE HOLLEY 


NEVER could understand why economists 
| made a nightmare out of “over-production”. 

The angle of vision making it possible to call 
over-production a calamity is one that never hap- 
pened to come my way. To ordinary consumers like 
myself, over-production certainly implies the possi- 
bility of “over-consumption”—the opportunity of 
enjoying all the goods one wants; and most of us 
would be quite willing to take chances on the dire 
calamity that might proceed from such an event. 
How, then, can economists take this apparently 
commonsense view and turn it inside out? How 
can they see an evil where the ordinary mind sees 
a blessing? 

The answer is, of course, that “over-production” 
by spoiling its own market destroys the money 
value of goods, overturns the established basis of 
credit, leaves labor in fact without a wage and 
capital without income. The economist makes it 
appear as if “money” were responsible for this 
strange state of affairs—too many goods make for 
poverty, while too few make for wealth. 

Since 1914, “money” has been playing many curi- 
ous tricks in the world of business and industry. 
It has taken on one guise after another, like a small 
girl playing in her mother’s wardrobe. Money has 
worn so many different aspects, as the nation passed 
rapidly through one economic condition after an- 
other, that it is difficult to perceive what is normal 
about it and what abnormal—what is masquerade 
and what is permanent. 

Like life itself, money-is possessed by all but 
understood by none. It seems fixed at one moment, 
like a rock, while the next moment the rock melts 
and runs away as if it were nothing but frozen 
water. And when we wonder whether the liquid 
is going to become solid again, it takes on an en- 
tirely different form and becomes steam. Just as 
water can vary from solid mass to violent steam, 
so money seems to vary from mass to motion, from 
volume to velocity. It never retains either condi- 
tion long enough to let us capture the secret of its 
transformation. 

With Bolshevism in the air, something more than 
idle curiosity bids us all realize that money cannot 
be taken for granted any more than can life it- 
self. Good business is poor business if it breeds 
desperation or ignorance willing to overturn all 
business. 

Probably the best way to approach the subject 
of money is through the fact that society reflects 
three different stages of development—the physical, 
the mental, the spiritual. All these stages are hope- 
lessly intermingled to the immediate view, but in 
the longer perspective they separate a little as three 
distinct periods in the evolution of mankind. 

During the physical period, money was synony- 
mous with food. Food is absolutely essential to 
existence. Under primitive conditions there was 
never food enough to go around. It followed that, 
no matter what might happen to the other fellow, 
one’s own supply must be assured. Moreover, food 
could only be consumed once. It benefited only the 
owner. Once used, it had to be replaced. 

These limitations in “wealth”, inherent in the 
nature of food, created the instinct which survived 
as the “money motive” into the era when intelli- 
gence, through machinery, removed their cause. 
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Money wealth follows a far different principle than 
food wealth. To hoard all food is to create wealth. 
To hoard all money is to create poverty. But the 
natural instinct of self-preservation tended to hoard 
money at the same time that intelligence realized 
that money must be invested to create more and 
better machines. As the value of machinery grew 
obvious, money began to circulate more freely, but 
the machine itself was “hoarded” as though it were 
a private food supply. 

Industrialism has therefore been a compromise 
between the old instinct of self-preservation and 
the new instinct of creative association—between 


the old idea of wealth as food and the new idea of 


wealth as productive capacity. People have set out 
to “make money” as a goal not less definite than the 
old hunter’s quest for game, but money is a game 
that can’t be played alone. Far from being the 
“root of all evil”, money really has been the means 
to all good. The very instinct to make money has 
led mankind into closer and closer co-operation. 
Money has led the way—human motive has fol- 
lowed grudgingly, timidly, blindly. The compro- 
mise between intelligence as method and physical 
self-preservation as motive created a social condi- 
tion in which greater wealth went hand in hand 
with greater poverty, and “over-production” became 
a tormenting fear alongside the more tormenting 
fact of under-consumption. Wealth iself began to 
foresee its own limitation—but at the same time 
realized that this limitation derived from the very 
poverty of others. The capitalist could produce 
goods that not enough people could buy. The capi- 
talist began finally to see that he had to produce 
the market as well as the goods. The market is de- 
mand and ability to satisfy demand—in other 
words, fairly distributed wealth. 


It Was a Toss-up 

HE physical idea had begun to give way to the 

ideal of intelligence when the war took place. 
Catastrophe was in the air. It was a toss-up whether 
an international war or an interclass war would come 
first. Some shock was apparently necessary to rid 
the world of the notion that any man can profit 
by another’s loss. We had to learn, in other words, 
that industrial wealth, created by intelligence, fol- 
lows the laws of intelligence and not the laws of 
nature. We had to appreciate that money only re- 
mains wealth when it is circulated—like truth. 
When it is hoarded up, like food, it loses its real 
power. Moreover, since during the “physical” era 
there was never food enough to go around, the sur- 
vival of one depended frequently upon the extinc- 
tion of another. But in the era of intelligence this 
condition has been reversed. It is now obvious to 
every thinking man that “wealth” is created by co- 
operation and maintained upon interdependence. 
The freer that everyone is to produce, the more 
freely can everybody consume. The freer that ev- 
eryone is to consume, the more freely can every- 
body produce. All “hoarding”, whether of cash or 
capital, credit or produce, material or resources, is 
a check upon the common growth and a danger to 
stability. The advantage of having “money” is as 
great now as was ever the advantage of having 
food, but it is true nevertheless that it is only an 
advantage to the possessor because others are co- 
operating in production, distribution and consump- 
tion. 

The wealth that men now enjoy, for all its tre- 
mendous increase over the resources of primitive 
times, represents so far only a negative acceptance 
of the co-operative principle. We co-operate only so 
far as we must co-operate—not at all to thelimits of 
(Continued on page 115) 
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The Way of 
the West 


From the Man Behind 
the Counter 





By L. S. SOULE 


morning when Yours Truly boarded a train out 

of Spokane and started on the third lap of a 
journey into the Golden West. For several hours 
the train lumbered along through the hill country 
and then suddenly it slipped down into that long 
fertile valley which stretches practically from Ritz- 
ville, Washington, to Yakima. 

First we struck the section where every available 
acre was being planted to $2.26 wheat, and gradu- 
ally edged our way to the home of the big red 
apple. As I said before, it was a blustery day and 
every cubic inch of air was loaded to the guards 
with dust and sand from the newly plowed fields. 
There were whirlwinds—dozens of them—in every 
direction, each resembling a miniature tornado. I 
registered a slight kick with the native who sat 
near me in the Pullman, but he laughed and said: 
“Nothing but a dust storm, we get them regularly 
at this time of the year. They don’t amount to any- 
thing.” 

Perhaps they don’t, to a man with goggles, hut 
they play merry hob with the unprotected optics 
of a tenderfoot. Believe me, there was some dirt 
moving that day. It looked as though the farmers 
traded all the top dirt on their farms in the few 
hours I was in that section. 

But why should I kick—I don’t live there and 
the fellows who do seem to be getting a cash re- 
ward for their discomfort. The farms look pros- 
perous, with good buildings, fat stock, automobiles 
and tractors galore. Also the towns have that up- 
and-coming look and the stores are busy marts of 
trade. It’s a good country despite the dust storm, 
and I saw more new buildings going up than I had 
seen for months past. 

A Chance to Practice What I Preach 


I MADE my first stop in a hustling little city just 
at the meeting place of fruit and wheat, and spent 
a very enjoyable afternoon visiting the hardware 
boys who call it “home.” One live wire had sent 
out the call as soon as I darkened his door, and 
that evening I had an opportunity to talk sales- 
manship to the entire hardware force of the town, 
from the owners to the delivery boys. There was 
a nice little lunch and a box of cigars on tap, and a 
bunch of interested listeners that furnished an in- 
spiration to give the best that was in me. Alto- 
gether it was a stem-winder session we pulled off 
that night, and when I hit the hay along in the 
small hours I carried with me a feeling that life 
was worth while and that my job was a good one. 

The next morning I was out bright and early, 
making the rounds for a final hand-shake before I 
again took to the road. There wasn’t a cloud on 
my whole horizon, but alas for human calculations. 
In the very first store I entered I fell heir to a 
problem which convinced me that no man can get 


I was in the small hours of a smoky, blustery 
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1 paid at 
1919 prices. It happened like this: I had just 
passed out my bunch of “Good-mornings,” when in 
dropped an old retired farmer and his better half, 
and I noticed that immediately every man in that 
store had urgent business elsewhere. I should 
have sensed trouble then and there—but no—it was 
due and I fell for it. 


A Tough Sales Nut to Crack 


<e°T HAT was mighty good stuff you gave us 

last night,” I heard the store proprietor mur- 
mur, ‘And I would like to see how it works out 
in practice. That old fellow and his wife have just 
moved to this town from a farm near Cheney and 
they have been in the store about a dozen times. 
So far not a one of us has been able to sell them 
more than a box of carpet tacks, and the job was 
like pulling teeth. I’d just like to see if you can 
make the old tight-wad loosen up.” 

Well, it took the wind all out of my sails for 
a minute. My heart skipped three beats and I 
nearly swallowed my Adam’s apple. But I was 
game. My reputation was at stake, so I put on my 
best front, and hit for that pair of bum prospects. 

Naturally I was taking no long chances. I didn’t 
say: “Is there anything for you to-day?”’—not on 
your life. I took it for granted that they were 
there for business and I started in with “Good morn- 
ing. What can I do for you to-day?” 

“Waal,” drawled the old man, “the missus and 
me is looking for a kitchen stove. Mostly we send 


music without paying the orchestra. 


' East for our stuff, but seeing as we are going to 


live in your town now we thought we might as well 
look at your line. What kind of ranges do you 
handle?” 

It’s needless to say that I overlooked that last 
question, as I ushered him and his fair (7?) part- 
ner to the line of ranges which decorated the rear 
of the store. Somehow it slipped my memory, as I 
bowed the lady to a comfortable chair and rustled 
another for him. I was using all the courtesy and 
diplomacy of a waiter who expects a fat tip, be- 
cause I knew the advantage I had from a selling 
angle, when once I got them seated and could have 
the floor to myself. Also I wanted them comforta- 
ble because a sore corn has queered many a good 
sale that a common kitchen chair would have put 
over. 

So far the old man had been the spokesman, 
so I started in on him, going into the details of 
construction, quality and material from the ground 
up. He was a hard-baked kind that have to be 
shown, and that was my long suit. Fortunately it 
was a make of range that I had sold in my days 
behind the counter, and believe me it looked like 
a friend in need. I think I shall love that range 
the rest of my born days just for being on the job 
that bright May morning. Without it I have a 
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hunch that I would have shed prestige as a 10c. 
varnish brush does its bristles. But with it I was 
all to the good. 


Playing “Ma” for a Sale Clincher 


MEBANWSILE I was watching the man closely 
and I caught him looking at his wife for en- 
couragement at regular intervals. So I whirled 
around to “Ma” and switched my sales argument. 
“Mrs. Mays,” I said, “I am not going to talk qual- 
ity or material to you. You are an intelligent 
woman, and you know as well as I do that any well- 
known, standard range is made of the very best 
material obtainable. The manufacturers couldn’t 
afford to use anything else. We don’t claim that 
this range is made of any better material than any 
other standard make, but we do claim that no other 
range has anything better in the way of either mate- 
rial or workmanship. The one point of advantage we 
do claim, however, is that the manufacturers of 
this range have studied your problems as a house- 
wife and have built the range to fit them. You 
will notice that the fire box is so constructed that 
it will hold the heat for a considerable period of 
time. It was built that way purposely to enable 
the housewife to finish her baking without putting 
on fresh coal during the process, because as you 
know, the addition of coal would lower the tem- 
perature of the oven and make the baking uneven. 
“Then you will notice that the heated air travels 
completely around the oven, insuring an even 
temperature. That means that your bread or cake 
is baked exactly the same clear through. It isn’t 
necessary to burn the top crust of a pie in order to 
properly bake the center, or to scorch the bottom 
of a cake in order to get the top to a golden brown. 
“Here on the oven door is something that 
looks like a clock. It isn’t a clock however. It’s 
a thermometer and it tells accurately the tempera- 
ture of your oven at all times. Now, if you are 
cooking a ten-pound roast, you first get your oven 
to the proper temperature. You can get that from 
this little pamphlet. Then close your draft and 
put the roast in the oven. The fire box will hold 
that heat until the baking is complete. Next you 
find from the pamphlet the time required to cook 
a roast of that size, and you set your alarm clock 
to ring at the expiration of that time, and go about 
your other housework. When the alarm goes off 
you merely take your roast from the oven, and you 
will find it thoroughly and deliciously cooked. 
“You haven’t had to open the door. and burn 
your face with the hot air and steam—you haven’t 
had to watch your fire—you haven’t even had to test 
the meat with a fork. You have saved time and 
effort and you can serve your family with a roast 
that is scientifically cooked to just the proper de- 
gree. 
“You are a good cook and you realize how aggra- 
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vating it is to have a faulty range ruin the things 
you take so much pride in. The makers of this 
range also realize those things and have overcome 
them for you. 

“As to the beauty of the range—it speaks for 
itself. It is an ornament to any kitchen—a range 
that you can be proud to show to your friends and 
neighbors, and at the same time the plain simple 
lines of construction make it easy to keep clean.” 

So I followed through my arguments. Whenever 
I hit on weight, material, strength or construction 
I turned to the old man and drove home my points 
with all the force of conviction I could master and 
when it came to matters of beauty, utility, the sav- 
ing of time and energy, and the joy of possessing 
something really worth while—then, believe me. 
“Ma” received an ear-full of the best modulated 
tones of my repertoire. 

One by one I overcame the ‘questions and argu- 
ments—and knowing something of the competition 
I was up against, I often answered imaginary ar- 
guments before they were advanced. Several times 
I noticed their nods of approval as I made a point 
that conflicted with some written or spoken sales 
talk that they had previously encountered. 


Trying Out McAllister’s Closer 


KNEW they were with me individually, but some- 

how or other they still side-stepped my efforts 
to close the deal, and all at once I remembered a 
system used by a Nebraska ‘dealer named McAllister, 
so I tried it out. 

Stopping abruptly in my sales talk, I said: 
“Will you excuse me for just a moment while I at- 
tend to a delivery matter? I will be back in just 
a minute.” I hustled out after an imaginary de- 
livery boy. Frankly, it was all a bluff, and in sixty 
seconds I was back on the job. 

Well it worked out just as “Mac” said it would. 
I hadn’t gone twenty feet on my fake errand before 
that fellow turned to his wife and said: “Well, 
Mandy, what do you think of it?” She answered: 
“It looks like an awful good range, Pa, but its 
pretty expensive.” And then “Pa” swelled up like 
a pouter pigeon and said: “Never mind the ex- 
pense Mandy. If it suits you, I guess we can man- 
age to pay for it.” — 

Anyhow, that’s how I doped their talk out from 
the look on their faces when I got back, and I 
jumped for the closer. 

“T know that this range is going to please you in 
every way,” I said, “And I am positive that the 
price is fully as low as that of any other range of 
similar quality. May I send it up this afternoon? 
We will set it up for you, put it in perfect working 
order and guarantee you complete satisfaction.” 

“Waal,” he drawled, “Mandy seems set on it, and 


(Continued on page 115) 
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broad United States more beautiful and de- 

lightful than New England in the spring. 
All the charm and glamour of historic traditions, 
all the rounded memories since the early days of the 
Pilgrim Fathers seem to creep into the rich colors 
on the hillsides and rise up in the cool fragrance 
from the valleys. 

Even in the stress of business in New England 
cities you feel the pulse of spring, and in the win- 
dows of hardware stores you see and feel the lure 
of rod and line, are reminded that you haven’t 
seen a ball game yet this season, or else you see 
the seeds that Jones had such success with last 
year in his war garden, but which you were unable 
to grow for love or money. 

New England hardware men are wide awake and 
full of business enterprise except in one thing. I 
hate to say this, but the majority of them don’t 
realize the value and the display possibilities of 
cutlery. 

Scissors and knives are such practical everyday 
things that they leave them in their cases, and 
trust to luck and the laws that govern a person’s 
needs to sell them. 


[irene is probably no other place in all these 


Why These Depressing Windows 
WAS also surprised to find in a number of the 
cities and towns of New England hardware 
windows dark and depressing at night. Other mer- 
chants had brilliantly illuminated windows and dis- 
played their merchandise in all sorts of attractive 
ways. 

People at night go out to walk the main streets 
to see things and to enjoy the lights. Men go out 
for their evening stroll with lighted cigars after 
a day’s work and congregate by lighted windows. 
They are in both the observant and the buying 
mood. 








Ellenville, N. Y. 
Editor, Hardware Age. 

The cutlery article in current issue of 
Hardware Age is excellent. It is concise, com- 
prehensive, accurate and impartial. 

This series we believe will be invaluable not 
only to the industry, but to the distributor and 
consumer. 

With reasonable assurance of public support 
the industry will, by substantial investment, 
increase and improve manufacturing facilities 
assuring a future maximum volume of highest 
quality at a minimum cost. 

For years past, with the constant threat and 
periodic reality of being a dumping ground for 
German cutlery produced at a low wage basis 
and supported by factory subsidy by the German 
Government, cutlery manufacturing has led a 
precarious existence, and has not encouraged 
prudent manufacturers to make substantial 
fixed investments in developments. 

The finest grades of cutlery in the world are 
equalled by American manufacturers, but a 
workman in taking up a skilled trade considers 
the question of the prospeets of its future per- 
manency and security, to the same extent as 
the investor considers the future of contem- 
plated commitments. 

The West for years has been aware of the 
high quality of American cutlery and has largely 
used American knives. 

The Middle West, East and South have been 
partial to foreign goods in cutlery as in other 
lines. 

Very truly yours, 
Dwight Divine & Sons, Proprietors, 
ULSTER KNIFE CO. 


(Signed) C. D. Divine. 
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There is absolutely no better advertising obtain- 
able for a hardware dealer than his own display 
window brilliantly lighted at night and featuring 
some eye-catching merchandise, such as cutlery or 


sporting goods. 
I FOUND something in New England that was 
very gratifying and heartening. There is, on 
the whole, with a few exceptions here and there, 
a strong sentiment in favor of sticking by Ameri- 
can cutlery exclusively, provided American manu- 
facturers give the retailers and jobbers good values. 
In the matter of pocket knives, most dealers 
seem fairly well satisfied with the blades, but com- 
plain about the bad adjustment of the springs, 
which they claim are weak, and work loose in a 
very short time. Details of construction also bother 


them to some extent. 
A GOOD many dealers still have that pernicious 
habit of comparing 1914 imported cutlery 
with our domestic war articles, especially scissors 
and pocket knives, forgetting that American cutlery 
has been confined in finish and style by Government 
conservation regulations. They complain about an 
uneven grind of scissor blades and poor workman- 
ship in construction. 

But most of them agree that American cutlery 
has improved in quality during the past four years, 
and believe it will be a big asset to American 
prosperity if the American cutlery industry grows 
and becomes permanently profitable. Retailers de- 
clare that the manufacturers must learn to appre- 
ciate the conditions that confront the retailer. 

As J. A. Sullivan of Northampton said: “It’s not 
what we carry or prefer to carry. I prefer Ameri- 
can merchandise, but if my competitor around the 
corner lays in a stock of foreign cutlery which he 
can sell cheaper and more profitably than I can sell 
American cutlery, I’ve got to carry foreign goods, 
too, in order to meet the demand.” 

Which, like a number of other things, is only 
half true. If American cutlery is properly and vig- 
orously featured, and pushed at fair prices as de- 
pendable goods, there is no reason under the sun 
why a live merchant can’t stand by his convictions 
and sell more dependable American cutlery than his 
competitor does foreign goods in any American 
town. ; 


Sentiment for American Cutlery 


Unfair Comparison 


Sell 90,000 Knives a Year 


7° prove this contention, J. B. Hunter & Co., 
Boston—a city, by the way, where the magic 
of the word “imported” has a sort of hypnotic 
value—sell 90,000 American pocket knives a year 
by featuring them in original ways at all’ seasons 
of the year through window displays. Seventy per 
cent of their business, says Mr. Sisson, head of 
the cutlery department, is due to tasteful and pro- 
gressive window featuring, and cutlery is consid- 
ered one of their biggest assets. 

Boston has always been partial to English cutlery, 
but American cutlery has a foothold there now that 
it never had before the war. Boston jobbers like 
Decatur & Hopkins and Bigelow & Dowse carry 
only American cutlery, and intend to handle only 
dependable American goods in the future. They 
see American cutlery as a better selling article 
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than it ever was before, and believe it will improve 
in quality within the next five years to a greater 
extent than it did even during the war. 

The Atlantic Coast Hardware Co., which never 
handled cutlery before, considers the time ripe now 
to begin. Within a few months they will be buying 
and selling American cutlery on new lines. 

In New England, as a whole, hardware dealers 
regard cutlery as merely a minor item of their stock, 


How cutlery and sporting goods are linked up in the window of J. Douglas Law, Springfield, Mass. 


whereas they could make it pay their rent if they 
would feature it as a few here and there are 
doing. 

Next week I’ll tell you a yarn about what one 
fellow did in the way of original advertising. It’s 
as simple as arithmetic. 

He subtracted money from the public by adding 
compound interest to his window displays. Thus 
he multiplied his business. 


Linking Cutlery with Other Lines 


By CHARLES DOWNES 


ing the Carlisle Hardware Company and absorbing 

a few ideas about selling merchandise from Ever- 
ett A. Lawrence, the man in charge of two of the big- 
gest departments in the store—the housefurnishing and 
the cutlery departments. 

He is the man who was responsible for 1600 men 
and women making purchases in his two departments 
on the last day of the Victory Loan Campaign, which 
was, if you remember. a cheerless Saturday of squalls 
and winds and heavy rain. 

The reason for Lawrence’s success is very simple. 
He is continually giving practical demonstrations in 
some merchandising feature. As he expresses it: “You 
must feature and display your goods in various ways 
that attract women, and they will bring along the men 
and the kiddies.” 

He has girls on the selling force in his house furnish- 
ing department and when he is featuring fireless 
cookers he has motherly looking women mixing bread, 
pie and cake and demonstrating the way to bake with 
ease and comfort in the fireless way. 


Fifty $150 Washers Sold 

E has sold within the year 50 electric copper wash- 

ing machines at $150 each, which he attributes 

largely to window displays and practical demonstra- 
tions. 

When I visited the store one of his windows was 

attractively arranged displaying fireless cookers and 

also real old-fashioned“:ome made pie, cake and bread. 


[ you ever go to Springfield, Mass., don’t miss visit- 


[ asked him why he didn’t place the appropriate 
knives on the plates with the pie and bread. 

“Good idea,” he replied. “Everything that can be 
made appropriate should be used in a display. I’ve had 
that brought home to me a good many times. Even 
seemingly trivial things I have found spmetimes have 
a power of suggestion that reaches out to people who 
never thought of coming in.” Then he put the knives 
in the window and started talking about cutlery. 

“Selling cutlery, or anything else for that matter, 
depends on the amount of energy and enthusiasm the 
salesman puts into it. You can’t get anything for 
nothing and nobody can expect to sell knives or razors 
by simply putting them in a glass case and then sittine 
down to wait for somebody to come in and ask the 
privilege of buying. 

“You must display your goods and advertise them all 
the time, particularly cutlery. I’ve noticed when we 
feature kitchen knives, for instance, that we always 
have larger sales. And the big thing is to make the 
most of each sale. 

“‘When a man comes in here for safety ragor blades, 
to take a practical instance, we always have the re- 
quired blades in little labled drawers behind the razor 
counter. Then the conversation runs something like 
this: . 


Selling Razor Blades 


LERK—“How many shaves do yoy find yéu usually 
A get from one of these blades?” 


Customer—“Oh, I don’t know. I suppose.it-averages 
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Attractive and varied cutlery trim in the store of 

Logan & Whaley, Marshall, Texas 

about a dozen. I don’t know as I’ve ever noticed 
particularly.” 

Clerk—“‘What do you do with your old blades?” 

Customer—“Used to throw ’em away. But lately I 
thought I’d have ’em sharpened sometime just to try it, 
but I never remember to bring them down town with 
me. 

Clerk—“Here’s just the thing you want! You save 
money and at the same time always can have a good 
supply of sharp blades handy if you have one of these 
automatic strops, I use one myself and wouldn’t be 
without it. It’s a simple little thing and worth every 
cent it costs.” 

Then he demonstrates and usually sells the customer 
a strop by dint of pure enthusiasm and common-sense 
talking. 

“If any customer ever comes in here for anything 
we happen to be out of we always take the customer’s 
name and ’phone number and let him know the minute 
the article comes in, offering to send it even if it’s only 
a 25-cent purchase. That’s a way we’ve won many a 
steady customer. 

“Another thing that appeals very much to women is 
our cash check receipt. With every purchase we give 
a customer a cash receipt. When they have purchased 
$25 worth of goods we allow them a dollar’s worth of 
any kind of merchandise we carry. 








Real Salesmanship 





HEN I’m selling cutlery I always try to impress 
on my customer the fact that I’m offering only 
jependable articles that I would use myself. And 













Hardware Age 


that’s a very important impression to get embedded on 
your customer’s mind. I try to explain why a knife is 
worth what we ask. I show the even grind of the blade 
and explain the workmanship required to make a knife 
or a pair of scissors, and the feather edge that means 
a sharp blade. 


“That’s where so many salesmen make their gravest 
mistake. They don’t know anything but the name of 
the thing they sell. They don’t know how or why it is 
made the way it is, and they can’t answer simple ques- 
tions about the things that make one article good and 
another bad. The job behind the counter, you know, 
is a liberal education if a man is willing to learn and 
work.” 

At this point Lawrence had to wait on a customer 
so I walked down the aisle to the sporting goods de- 
partment to see V. F. Skiff, one of those born lovers of 
the rod and gun that are met so seldom. 


Skiff goes fishing or hunting or plays ball every holi- 
day the year round. I saw him sell the only 10%4-foot 
trout rod there was in Springfield. He knows the pools 
and shallows of every creek and brook that twines and 
sparkles among the green New England hills. The 
blood of Isaac Walton is in his veins. His sporting 
goods department almost breathes of the great out- 
doors. It shows the limitless possibilities of the hard- 
ware business. 


Cutlery and Sporting Goods 


KIFF said the war did more to increase the sporting 

interest than anything that ever happened. He 
said that men are now taking up fishing and hunting 
and all kinds of athletics on a larger scale than ever 
before. And the man who buys athletic goods can 
make use of both a pen- and a jack-knife. and that is 
something to remember. Cutlery and sporting goods 
should be next door neighbors in the modern progres- 
sive hardware store. 

And that suggests a parting shot that touches every 
angle of the retail hardware business. The value of a 
departmentized hardware store is becoming more and 
more recognized, particularly in the larger towns. The 
large variety of stock carried in a hardware store 
makes departmentization essential if the merchandise 
is to be displayed and featured properly and sold to 
the best advantage for the convenience and comfort of 
both customer and salesman. . 

The first, and most attractive, department in a hard- 
ware store is cutlery. 

Why? 

Think it over. 


Note how household cutlery is linked up with the food in this early summer display of the Carlisle 
Hardware Co., Springfield, Mass. 






























How Russell Sells Auto Accessories 


Free Air, Gasoline Service, Dominating Advertising and Expert 
Knowledge of the Line Have Pulled Profits for 
Aggressive Dealer 





Note the light and roomy automobile accessory department of J. Russell & Co. 
Is it surprising that the original “consigned” stock was soon bought outright and 
pushed profitably? 


, By Henry L. RUSSELL 
J. Russell & Co., Holyoke, Mass. 


accessory store as a branch of our business in 

hardware, iron and steel, mill supplies, etc. It 
happened this way: Just across the street we 
owned a corner store which was formerly: occupied 
by a bank. This store had been vacant for several 
months. The location was very good, as it is on 
one of the principal streets and located in such a 
way that it can be seen by any customer almost a 
quarter of a mile up the street. 

The idea occurred one day, why not put in a 
stock of automobile accessories? After talking it 
over we made several inquiries and looked up several 
stores that had had experience in that particular 
line. During this investigation we found there was 
a concern that made ‘a business of placing stocks of 
automobile accessories on consignment. We asked 
the concern to setid a man to Holyoke, and after he 
had looked the situation over he agreed to put in 
a stock, giving us the privilege of buying the same 
after a certain time. We figured if he could take 
a chance we could, and we started in with a stock of 
about two to three thousand dollars—automobile 
accessories and tires. We might say right here 
that the consignrfient agreement lasted only about 
twelve months, as we concluded to buy the stock. 

‘We decidéd that two men could handle the busi- 
ness, and’ we selected oné man who had a good knowl- 
edge of tires and some knowledge of accessories. 


|: the spring of 1914 we started our autemobile 
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How to Get Started 


T= first thing was to notify the people that we 
were in shape to furnish automobile accessories. 
We used a large bill board on the top of one of 
the principal buildings, this board facing the main 
street and reading as follows: “Automobile Ac- 
cessories—Anything and Everything. J. Russell & 
Co.” We know this sign was read, as one day when 
a customer came in and could not find what he 
wanted referred to this sign.. 

We also painted a large sign on our building, 
this sign being about 10 x 30 ft. It is still on the 
building and can be read for almost a quarter of 
a mile up the street. 

We also put gold lettering on our front windows, 
used the street railway car advertising space as well 
as the newspapers. 

We installed a lectroflater at the curb on the 
side of our store. This machine has a very good 
advertising light on the top. Free air pleases 
everybody. 

We also installed a gasoline tank. The profit on 
gas is practically nothing, but it helps to draw 
trade. 

We also sent out a letter made up on a sheet very 
similar to city official notice from police head- 


quarters. This read something as follows: “Your 
car.... Make.... Number.... was driven by the 
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corner of Race and Dwight Sts. (our location) at 
a terrific speed about 4:30 p. m. Friday the 13th. 
You are hereby requested, next time you pass our 
store, to stop in and examine our stock of Automo- 
bile Accessories.” 


A Russell newspaper ad 


When a Fellow Needs an 
AUTO-KIT 


The motorist’s best friend io 
thovre many little disturbances 
along the road is a good Auto- 
Kit full of the right kind of tools 
to get at the seat of his troubles 

We have many biz?s of these 
Kits, each assembled by an ex- 
pert auto methanie who know#s 
what yeu peed for emergency 
and® we linvite you to see tem 
beforé you go on' your next lit 





when you 
insurance” 


tle ride Coste aré little 
figure ite “trouble 
you get 


J. RUSSELL & CO. 


Dwight and Race Streets. Phone 3532, 


We Specialize on Auto Supplies, 








“Dishonest” Advertising 


$y course, the effect on anyone first opening this 
letter was startling, but we are quite sure it 
was read by everyone. One woman from North- 
ampton wrote us a letter stating that her car cer- 
tainly could not have gone by our store as it had 
been in the repair shop for two weeks. 

A minister wrote us quite’a lengthy letter stating 
that he received the letter, and he gave us somewhat 
of a lecture on honest advertising. 

Another man called on the ’phone, the conversa- 
tion. being somewhat as follows: “Is this Russell, 
the hardware store?” “Yes.” “I got your letter. 
What you mean?” “We want you to come in to 
see us.” ‘What for? I no drive by your store.” 
“The letter sent was just a little advertising joke.” 
“Oh, a joke? Ha! Ha!” and he rang off. 

We also used the tires we featured on all of our 
cars. The idea being that our salesmen in attempt- 
ing to make a sale on tires should have the best 
argument of any, that he believed in the tires him- 
self, 
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the store 


Automobile accessories given the entire front of 
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Get a Good Tire and Stick 
WE made up our mind to handle one good tire 

and stick to it. We started in on one line 
of tires and are still selling it. We are not sorry in 
this respect as we feel that we have won out. These 
tires were not sold to any extent in Holyoke five 
years ago, but to-day we are selling our share, and 
the people know where to buy them. One good tire 
will sell two more every time. 

To be sure we have our troubles on tires, the 
same as anyone, but we aim to adjust the claims 
as they come in. Such adjustments as we cannot 
settle are forwarded to factory branch store and 
in most every case are made satisfactory to the 
customer. 

Our stock to-day is many times the amount we 
started with, as we have added new branches—items 
such as fishing tackle, cameras and bicycles. 


Considerations for the Beginner 
A DEALER taking up the sale of automobile ac- 
cessories right should consider several things. 
He should consider the amount of space he can give 
and whether or not it is prominent enough. He also 
must be sure he has a man who can handle the line, 
give it his entire attention and know his business. 

Many tools in the automobile accessory line are 
regular hardware stock, but many of the accessory 
items are entirely new and foreign to a hardware 
store, and the joke of it is a new article or line is 
born every day, and many die early and have an 
expensive burial. 

A dealer starting in the automobile accessory 
business should understand. and realize what it 
means in dollars and cents. Few men realize that 
the stock of an automobile accessory store may 
easily be made to run into as much money as a small 
hardware store. It means not only extra stock 
but extra money tied up in accounts. 

It is not so easy to find experienced help for auto- 
mobile accessories as it is in the regular hardware 
line. 

It appears, as the inate is to-day, automobile ac- 
cessories have come to stay, and everything in this 
line has been worked down to a standard so that the 
future business is not going to be so precarious as 
it has been. 

Every live business man likes something new. He 
has a chance to find it in automobile accessories, and 


‘it has given many a man new life in many direc- 


tions. 


by Hersh Hardware Co., Allentown, Pa. 























“Heavy Jobbers Meet 


Trade Discussions at the Tenth Annual 
Convention in St. Louis—S. L. 


Elected President 


ITH about 200 members and others in attend- 
W ance, the tenth annual convention of the 

American Iron, Steel and Heavy Hardware 
Association was held at the Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, 
May 20 to 22. The association has an active member- 
ship of 180 jobbers of iron and steel and heavy hard- 
ware products, and in its associate membership are 
about 125 manufacturers of the products handled by 
the members. It is the custom at the annual convention 
to discuss trade questions in executive session, alter- 
nating with which are open sessions at which matters 
of more or less public interest are considered. 

The St. Louis convention was well attended and 
keen interest was shown by the attendants in the in- 
formal exchange of views on business conditions, all 
apart from the proceedings in the convention hall. In 
fact, one of the chief values of such meetings lies in 
what is said in hotel lobbies and in committee rooms 
and in all the social minglings which these occasions 
make possible. 

There was general testimony to an improved feeling 
in all distributing centers, particularly noticeable in 
the preceding ten days. Naturally the question of 
prices came in for attention, and notwithstanding the 
attitude of Government authorities at Washington, 
there were jobbers present who look for an advance 
in the market later in the year. While it was conceded 
that some irregularity has appeared in mill prices in 
a few lines, there was general comment on the firm- 
ness with which leading manufacturers had held to 
the schedule announced at Washington, March 21. It 
was agreed that the abandonment of the Government’s 
stabilization project had not had any unfavorable effect 
on the market, so far as prices are concerned, and in 
respect to demand had apparently paved the way for 
better things. 

The entertainment which had been arranged for 
by St. Louis manufacturers and jobbers was on a gen- 
erous scale. There was a reception with dancing on 
Tuesday evening, May 20. An informal dinner and 
cabaret entertainment were given at the Missouri Ath- 
letic Club, Wednesday evening, and Friday was devoted 
to a golf tournament. For the ladies there were drives, 
luncheons and a theater party. 


F. H. Butts Presides 


HE sessions were presided over by F. H. Butts, of 

the Butts & Ordway Co., Boston, who gave the 
president’s address, in which the trade developments 
of the war and of the past, six months were reviewed. 
The discussions in the executive session of Tuesday 
afternoon were on the “Course of the Market and De- 
velopments in Warehousing,” “Warehouse Extras and 
Quantity Differentials,” “Cutting Charges and Waste 
in Warehousing” and “Freight from Warehouse.” 
These discussions followed the report of the iron and 
steel committee presented by Chairman E. J. McCarthy, 
of Beals, McCarthy & Rogers, Buffalo. 

The addresses of the open session of Wednesday 
morning were by Samuel O. Dunn, Chicago, editor 
of the Railway Age, on “Railroad Ownership and 
Operation in the United States,” and by A. I. Findley, 
editor of The Iron Age, on “Tendencies and Develop- 
ments in the Iron and Steel Trade.” Mr. Dunn ably 
discussed the plans which have been proposed for the 
handling of the railroads after the relinquishment of 
Government control, his exposition of these being 
largely in response to questions asked by his auditors. 
His address was an argument against federal opera- 
tion of railroads, in view of the disastrous experience 
under Government control in the past year. He pre- 
dicted an advance in freight rates of at least 15 per 
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cent whether the railroads continued to be operated 
by the Government or are returned to their owners. 
“Unsatisfactory as the results of Government opera- 
tion have been thus far,” he said, “some of the worst 
influences which would prevail under permanent Govern- 
ment operation have not made themselves felt.” In 
referring to the deficits which must be made up by 
taxation, he said that it would be cheaper for the 
public to permit an advance in railroad rates and the 
return of the roads to private control than to have 
Government control continue without any rate advance. 

Wednesday afternoon was given up largely to the 
report of the bolt and nut committee presented by W. J. 
Dean of Nicols, Dean & Gregg, St. Paul, also to dis- 
cussions on “Relations of Bolt Manufacturers and Dis- 
tributers” and “Selling Bolts f.o.b. Pittsburgh.” Repre- 
sentatives of the bolt manufacturers took part. In con- 
nection with the discussion on a Pittsburgh basing for 
bolts and nuts there came up the proposal for an 
equalization of freights, as against the practice of 
selling f.o.b. point of delivery. 


Uniformity in Extras Desirable 


HE matter of extras, on which practice has differed 
in different sections had attention, as at previous 
conventions. In the war period, while the trade was to 
a large extent under regulation by the American Iron 
and Steel Institute committee, there was an effort to 
secure adhesion to the mill practice of half extras. 
However, in some districts three-quarter extras were 
charged and in others full extras. The sentiment among 
the jobbing trade is for uniformity in warehouse extras. 
A feature of the Tuesday session was a tribute paid 
by R. W. Donigan, Louisville, Ky., to Capt. Ed. Buford, 
Jr., of Nashville, Tenn., who recently returned from 
France with recognition both from the United States 
and the French Governments of his distinguished serv- 
ice in aviation. Captain Buford is the son of Colonel 
Ed. Buford, a veteran member of the association, the 
head of Buford Brothers, Nashville, and when Captain 
Donigan told of the son’s exploits in France the entire 
audience rose as a mark of respect to the father. 

The election of officers held on Thursday resulted in 
the choice of S. L. Orr, Orr Iron Co., Evansville, Ind., 
heretofore chairman of the executive committee, as 
president for the coming year. Other officers elected 
were the following: First vice-president, E. J. Mc- 
Carthy, Buffalo, N. Y.; second vice-president, Andrew 
Wheeler, Philadelphia. Members of the executive com- 
mittee—W. L. Niekamp, Beck & Corbitt, St. Louis; 
J. S. Proctor, Minneapolis Iron Store Co., Minneapo- 
lis; J. B. Carse, Ogden & Wallace, New York; J. I. 
Stephenson, Cincinnati Iron & Steel Co., Cincinnati; 
C. W. Henderson, A. C. Harvey Co., Boston; Roy Hall, 
Inland Iron Co., Fresno, Cal 
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Two-State Association Convention 
in Charlotte a Banner Meeting 


IFTEEN years ago the hardware merchants 
F of the Carolinas organized an association for 

the betterment of the hardware business. 
For a few years they drifted rather precariously, 
reaping much social and a little business benefit. 
In 1908 they seemed to take a new lease on life 
and by straight from the shoulder plugging have 
brought their membership up to 350 merchants, 
and their service to a state where the radiator cap 
is hot. 

They have just met, during the week of May 20, 
in Charlotte, N. C. Four hundred hardware peo- 
ple packed the hotels and for three days the anvil 
of progress had a hardware hammer on it every 
minute. 

President U. B. Blalock, of Wadesboro, in his 
opening address said in part: 

“The commercial world was moving along in 
well organized grooves or channels of perfected 
business methods, until about four and one-half 
years ago when the German Kaiser suddenly 
threw a twenty-four inch Stillson wrench into 
the mechanism completely smashing our trans- 
mission gears and the bevel drive pinion of the 
world’s vehicle of commerce. 

“The business of the entire world was imme- 
diately transferred from a peace basis to a war 
basis. The shock to our commercial system was 
terrific. But the world moved on and the nations 
began to adjust themselves to a war basis. Manu- 
facturers, jobbers and retailers were forced to re- 
adjust their methods of doing business entirely. 

“The sudden collapse of Germany and her as- 
sociates has again put the world on a peace foot- 
ing, thus forcing upon us again reconstruction 
policies that must be adopted whether we desire 
to or not.” 

The Merchants’ Duty 


HE hardware merchants of the Carolinas 

owe the people of these states service, stock 
and an example. We cannot expect the people 
who put their trust and confidence in us to go 
forward buying, building, and boosting in this 
south land, unless we set the example. Sales can- 
not be made unless a merchant has stock on hand. 
The fact that the sales of most of the merchants 
of these states are exceeding month by month the 
good sales of last year is an evidence that we art 
good merchants keenly alive to our possibilities 
and our responsibilities. 
“This association has enjoyed a healthy growth 


Anderson New Leader in Carolinas 





in every department. 








W. K. Holt, the i 


J. M. Anderson, the 


‘ W. Dizon, the 
new president 


first vice-president efficient secretary 


in the past year, and should be a powerful factor 
in the readjustment period.” 

Secretary Dixon’s report then emphasized this 
growth. He said in part: 

“I contend that apart from any remuneration 
in actual dollars and cents, the association has a 
value much beyond the cost of membership, to 
every member who will use it for what it is worth 
To enumerate a few of 
these unknown values to your credit: Consider, 
if you please, the social and educational feature. 
Man is a gregarious animal, and likes to flock to- 
gether. Friendships formed at conventions and 
strengthened by personal contact from year to 
year should appeal to every man who is not alto- 
gether self-centered. 

“Discussions and solutions of knotty problems 
by men of experience will help you unravel many 
a tangled skein in your own business. 

“You have at your command in the office of your 
own association, and that of the National Asso- 
ciation, a valuable source of information as to 
fake schemes—sources of supply for little known, 
unknown and new goods, profitable specialties and 
competitive lines. 

“What is not known in our office can be gotten 
at National Headquarters, and the cost is only a 
three cent stamp, which will be reduced to two 
cents in July. 

“At the Charleston convention in July, 1910, 


Here are half of the hustling southern hardware men, and ladies, who helped 
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to forestall the possible development of a lack of 
interest, M. Bonnoitt of Darlington, S. C., with 
his usual foresight and good judgment moved the 
appointment of an insurance committee, to report 
at the 1911 convention on the advisability of or- 
ganizing a Mutual Fire Insurance Co. After 
thorough and careful consideration this commit- 
tee submitted, at the Asheville convention, a fav- 
orable report which was unanimously adopted, 
and the Hardware Mutual Fire Insurance Co., of 
the Carolinas was organized to commence busi- 
ness in January, 1912. Our insurance report to 
the policy holders will show that our dividend 
on 1919 expirations will be more than $4,000.00. 
This should be doubled, and will be doubled when 
all the members get wise to what they are losing. 

“About the same time the association became 
interested in a Freight Auditing Bureau which 
was conducted for several years by Mr. Gilbert 
of Statesville, N. C. Through this bureau re- 
funds on freight overcharges to our members 
amounted to more than $2500.00 annually for sev- 
eral years, and I venture the assertion that more 
than $25,000,000 have been saved to the members of 
the Association through our Insurance and Freight 
Auditing in the last five years. If any member 
has not received his part of this saving, it is not 
because the opportunity has not been given him, 
and you are asked now to come in. ‘The water’s 
fine.’ 

“Planning for bigger and better things, your 
convention at Asheville last year instructed the 
Insurance Directors to employ an assistant in 
the secretary’s office looking especially to the 
Freight Auditing Bureau. They were fortunate 
in being able to secure the services of A. R. 
Craig, whom you all know, and he is now installed 
in the office, and equipped to a certain extent for 
this work.” 


O’Neil at the Helm 


T= Question Box discussions of the conven- 
tion were conducted by Maurice J. O’Neil of 
Henderson, N. C. With characteristic Irish 
humor O’Neil got things started and turned on 
more juice whenever things threatened to lag. 
The questions covered everything from resale 
prices on second hand stoves down to the cook 
shortage. O’Neil knew all about every subject, 
but he made the other fellow do the work; the 
interchange of thought was mighty constructive. 

In a discussion regarding the disposal of old 
machinery he told an original one on Walter Watt. 
It seems that Walter has a new Ford. O’Neil told 
how he got it. Five or six years ago Walter had 
a new tin roof put on his house. It leaked, was 
patched and still leaked. Every rain storm meant 
leaks in the Watt roof. Last spring a particularly 
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Maurice O’Neil, The Bride, and the kiddies on the 
way to the convention 


bad rain storm soaked the plaster off Walter’s den 
and streaked the paper in Mrs. Watt’s dining 
room. Walter took three fingers of courage and 
went into action. In no uncertain terms he told 
his nigger boy to get that tin roof off the house, 
and a week later a new tile roof covered the Watt 
family. 

The nigger who had removed the old roof ran 
true to form, however, and left the discarded tin 
in a heap in the back yard where it rattled opposi- 
tion to every breath of air. Once more Walter 
took three fingers and told Jim to get rid of that 
tin before it drove him crazy. Jim went to the 
garage to inquire who bought old tin, and with a 
perfectly straight face the machinist wrote Henry 
Ford’s name and address on a card and assured 
Jim that Ford bought all sorts of tin. Jim boxed 
it up and unbeknown to Mr. Watt made shipment 
to Detroit. In due time Walter received a letter 
from the manufacturer. It read as follows: 

“Dear Sir:—Your car has been received 
and we are at an utter loss to know what 
happened to it. It is in the worst condition 
of any used car it hasbeen our unfortunate 
experience to see. However, we will put it in 
perfect repair for $100.” 

Walter sent the check, got his new tin Lizzy. 
3ut he parks it back of the store, as Mrs. Watt 
won’t allow it to associate with the big twin six 
she keeps in the home garage. 

At the closing meeting Roy F. Soule, editor of 
Hardware Age, addressed the dealers on “Opti- 
mism.” 

The following officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: President, J. M. Anderson, Colum- 
bia, S. C.; first vice-president, W. K. Holt, Burling- 
ton, N. C.; second vice-president, W. M. Terrell, 
Hartsville, S. C.; third vice-president, McD. Holli- 
day, Dunn, N. C.; secretary-treasurer, T. W. 
Dixon, Charlotte, N. C.; assistant secretary and 
freight auditor, A. R. Craig. 
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New Export Sales House 


(-)= ‘of the newest organizations to take its place 
amongst the representative export sales companies 
of this country is W. D. Blood & Co. Inc., at 44 White- 
hall Street, New York City. The company is incorpor- 
ated under the laws of New Jersey, and has already 
made much progress to- 
ward establishing a large 
number of important con- 
nections. 

The company will repre- 
sent a limited number of 
well-known American con- 
cerns, the principal lines 
represented in the foreign 
field will be those of manu- 
facturers of automotive 
and hardware products. 

At the present time the 
company is acting for the 
following clients: Metz 
Corporation, Waltham, 
Mass.; Corbin Screw Cor- 
poration, New Britain, 
Conn.; Hawthorne Com- 
pany, Bridgeport, Conn.; 
Witherbee Igniter Co., 
Springfield, Mass.; Wither- 
bee Storage Battery Co., 
Inc., New York, N. Y.; L. 
F. Benton Company, Ver- 
gennes, Vt. 

The president of the new company 1s W. D. Blood, 
and its secretary and treasurer is John C. Gallagher. 
Mr. Blood will direct the sales policies of the company, 
and Mr. Gallagher will be in charge of the main office 
in New York. The company will not only handle all 
of the selling detail for their clients, but will also look 
after all detail in connection with the warehousing and 
shipping. 

Mr. Blood was for seven years manager of the export 
department of the Hendee Manufacturing Company 
of Springfield, Mass. During his engagement with the 
Hendee Manufacturing Company, Mr. Blood organized 
the company’s export department, having complete 
charge of this phase of the company’s business. 
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Insuring Employes 


HE AutoStrop Safety Razor Company has arranged 

recently to insure the lives of all of its employees. 
Factory and office workers are insured in amounts 
ranging from $500 to $1,000, according to length of 
service, at no cost whatever to themselves, the company 
paying all premiums. A minimum policy of $500 is 
given to any employee in the company’s service three 
months. One hundred dollars is added for each suc- 
ceeding year until the maximum of $1,000 is reached. 
Department heads and traveling salesmen are insured 
in a like manner, the policies ranging from $1,250 to 
$2,500, according to length of service, $250 being added 
to the minimum for each succeeding year of service 
after the first three months. 


1920 Foreign Trade Convention 


HE Seventh National Foreign Trade Convention will 
be held in San Francisco, California, on May 12-15, 
1920. It will be the first of these important conven- 
tions to be held on the Pacific coast, previous conven- 
tions having been held at Washington, D. C., New Or- 
leans, St. Louis, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati and Chicago. 
In deciding on San Francisco for the convention city, 
the National Foreign Trade Council was influenced by 
the growing importance of the Pacific coast in the for- 
eign commerce of the country, and by the enthusiastic 
support the Far West has given all previous foreign 
trade gatherings. 
Manufacturers from the East welcome the prospect 
of the San Francisco convention at which the problems 
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of the “Twentieth Century Ocean” will be fully dis- 
cussed. As many of the markets of Europe are re- 
stricted by embargoes, it is natural for manufacturers 
to expand their trade to South America and to look 
forward to new fields among the great populations of 
China, Japan, India, Siberia, and Australasia. The 
importers of the country, both merchants and manu- 
facturers have a sacar interest in the trade of ow 
western ports. -While the convention itself will be held 
in San Francisco, it will really be a Pacific coast gather- 
ing and the cities of Seattle, Tacoma, Portland and Los 
Angeles will share with San Francisco in the attention 
of the visiting delegates. 


Welfare Work for Employes 


i ie U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, has issued bulletin of the United States 
No. 250, describing and illustrating profusely welfare 
work for employees in industrial establishments in the 
United States, covering 139 pages, not counting the 40 
full-page illustrations. It is very comprehensive in 
scope and treats the subject very informingly. The 
pamphlet is issued by the Government Printing Office 
at Washington and contains many valuable suggestions 
which managers of not only manufacturing plants but 
industrial establishments of all kinds will find very 
profitable to acquaint themselves with. 


Thanks! 


New York, May 17, 1919. 

Editor of HARDWARE AGE: 
fie writer enjoyed reading the HARDWARE AGE 

editorial entitled ““House-cleaning Time in the Toy 
Trade.” He is inclined to feel that you are rather 
harder on the department stores than they deserve and 
thinks you have perhaps based your judgment on a few 
metropolitan stores and not on the general run of them 
throughout the country. 

We heartily agree with your statements regarding 
the hardware trade and believe that a large part of the 
future of such lines as ours lies in that channel. 

The editorial has a splendid punch and the few heads 
that it will crack will be for the good of the toy trade 
in general, so we take this occasion to express our 
hearty approval of your intelligent efforts to hitch up 
the toy and hardware trades in a profitable team. 

Yours for American toys, 
ARDEN MFG. CORPORATION, 
C. W. BENNETT, 
Vice-president. 


Pittsburgh Dealers Meet 


HE regular monthly meeting of the Pittsburgh Re- 

tail Hardware Dealers’ Association was held in the 
Hotel Chatham, Pittsburgh, on Friday evening, Mav 
23. This meeting was given over almost entirely to the 
salesmen and clerks in the employ of the retail hard- 
,ware dealers that are members of this association. 
S. R. Miles, field service manager of the National Re- 
tail Hardware Dealers’ Association, made an address 
in which he talked in a very interesting way of the 
relations that should exist between employers and 
clerks, Mr. Miles gave some wholesome advice in his 
talk, and made a most interesting address. H. L. 
Sheets, secretary of the National Retail Hardware 
Dealers’ Association, was also present and told in some 
detail of the plans made for the annual convention of 
the National Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association, to 
be held in Pittsburgh in June. 

The usual dinner preceded the meeting, and a large 
number of hardware dealers brought clerks and travel- 
ing men with them as their guests. 

Under the efficient administration of “Lou” Heckler, 
president of the Pittsburgh Retail Hardware Dealers’ 
Association, that organization is showing more prog- 
ress, and its meetings are more largely attended, than 
at any time since it was organized. It is also taking 
in new members right along. 


Mittleman Now Faultless 


EORGE MITTLEMAN has recently been appointed 

the exclusive eastern and southern representative 
of the Faultless Caster Co., Evansville, Ind., with of- 
fices at 487 Broadway, New York. For ten years he 
was associated with the Universal Caster & Foundry 
Co., of Newark, N. J., and Bridgeport, Conn., as well 
as the Bassick Companies of Bridgeport, Conn., in the 
capacity of associate sales and advertising manager, 
having covered the trade in the East, West and South 
for a good many years. 
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tributors of automobile accessories. 
annual sales convention, which lasted a week. 


Above are the hustling salesmen and executives of the Gray-Heath Co., Chicago, manufacturers and dis- 
They were snapped in front of their headquarters during the 
At the annual banquet held at the Hardware Club of Chi- 


recent 


cago, Mr. Gray announced that owing to greatly expanded business it had been decided to increase the 


capital stock of the company. 


may become owners of this stock. The 


New Protective League Formed 


NEW and unusual organization has come into 

existence with the possibility of becoming a vital 
factor in the national life of America. It is the “Made 
in America Protective League, Inc,” which has for its 
object the fostering of business in America by Ameri- 
cans and for the common welfare of all America. 

It aims to create a stronger demand on the part of 
the American public for strictly American made prod- 
ucts and to protect American manufacturers and 
dealers against fraudulent foreign merchandise alleged 
to have been American manufactured. 

The League was incorporated under the business cor- 
porations law of the State of New York through the 
efforts of Arthur C. Kyle, Louis De Hoyes and James 
H. Brady of Monticello, New York, at the solicitation 
of many people who recognized the urgent need of such 
an organization to fill the requirements and necessities 
of the times. It has received the indorsement of some 
of the largest manufacturers in the country. 

The main office of the League is at 220 Broadway, 
New York City. 


Winchester Buys Eagle 


be Winchester Repeating Arms Company have 
officially announced their purchase of the Eagle 
Pocket Knife Company, Inc., of New Haven, Conn. The 
Eagle Knife Company’s factory is located at Bradley 
and Williams Streets, New Haven, and employs about 
120 people. The Eagle company has been specializing 
in popular priced one- and two-blade steel handle 
knives. It is believed that the new management will 
later expand the production to include all styles and 
patterns of pocket knives. 

George Borgfeldt & Company of New York City will 
continue to handle the Eagle line as the principal dis- 
tributors. 


Cutlery Men Mustered Out 


WO sons of Adolph Kastor, both Harvard men, are 
now out of the service and in the cutlery business 
of A. Kastor & Bros., 109 Duane Street, New York. 

Robert N. Kastor volunteered for the First Platts- 
burgh Officers’ Training Camp April 24, 1917, but owing 
to the great number of applicants, failed ta make it. 
He joined the Harvard R. O. T. C. where he was a 
student, May 21, 1917. He received a recommendation 
from the Harvard R. O. T. C. qualifying for first lieu- 
tenant, National Army, August 4, 1917. He reported 
to the Second Plattsburgh, R. O. T. C., August 23, and 
was commissioned first lieutenant of infantry, U. S. 
R., on November 28. He next went to Camp Dix, and 
was attached to Company K., 312th Infantry. He was 
later transferred to the Infantry Replacement Camp, 
Camp Gordon, Ga., and assigned to the 6th Infantry 
Replacement Regiment, Camp Gordon, and on July 20, 
1918, was transferred to the Central Officers’ Training 
School. He was appointed captain of infantry October 
7, last fall, and acted as chief bayonet instructor in the 
C. O. T. S. until discharged on December 16, 1918. On 
February 7, 1919, he was reappointed captain of in- 
fantry, U. S. R. . 

Soon after release from the army he made a trip to 
Europe in the interest of the firm to look over busi- 
‘ness conditions in cutlery, from which he has just 
returned. 

Another son, Alfred B. Kastor, also a Harvard man, 
joined the colors February 26, 1918, was promoted to 
sergeant June 11; became mess sergeant June 15; went 
overseas April 6, 1918; arrived back in the United 
States April 29 and was mustered out May 9, 1919. 
While in the Army his service from June 21, 1918, to 
November 11, 1918, was in the order given, viz: in the 
Baccarat sector, Vesle sector, Oise-Aisne offensive and 
the Mense-Argonne offensive. 


Arrangements _ee been made so that the salesmen and other employes 
men in Le 
Schott, Roy Knights, B. L. Gray, O. 8. Mitchell, 8S. H. Houser, H. A. Tate Sulliv ‘ 
J. H. Williford, H. J. Cohr, Charles Hofman, R. C. iford, A. L. Kei, B.S Tans, 


picture, right to left, are: M. W. Heath, John EF 


H. Alexander, 


Wolford, A. L. Mitchell, E. J. Tighe, F. W. Nettleton 


A Boost from Fritts 


: Joplin, Mo., May 7, 1919. 
Editor of HARDWARE AGE: 

HAD a welcome visitor this morning, and who do 

you suppose it was. It was the HARDWARE AGE. I 
took its jacket off and began to hunt for those notes, 
written by the Soule Kids. Say, gentlemen, I would 
rather read those notes than to eat a hearty meal when 
Iam hungry. I am told that a hearty laugh is the best 
of sauces, and when business gets dull I go to my pile 
of hardware journals, get out some of them and I begin 
to hunt for something to cheer me up. I have had the 
blues many times and get out some copies of HARDWARE 
AGE and soon everything begins to look brighter. I 
certainly would enjoy only a short visit with the editors 
of HARDWARE AGE. I only wish I had the life and vim 
they have about them. 

I want to take off my hat to Roy F. Soule for writing 
the book “How to Sell Hardware.” I still have that 
book in my office after about five years. It kept me 
from going broke one time. 

Right here I want to say that HARDWARE AGE put me 
in communication with Tungsten spark plug people, 
and we are doing a land office business with them. If 
you editors are not too busy, I would like to have a real 
letter from you sometime. T. E. Fritts. 


Towne Leaves Bulletin 


CCORDING to a press dispatch A. E. Towne of 
Argos, Ind., for many years editor of the 
Hardware Bulletin, official organ of the National Re- 
tail Hardware Dealers’ Association, has accepted the 
editorship of the Hardware News, published in Pitts- 
burgh. The News is the official organ of the Pennsyl- 
vania and Atlantic Seaboard Hardware Association. 


Batting Back from Europe 


ARREN D. BATTING, manager of the foreign 

sales department of J.-H. Graham & Company, 
113 Chambers Street, New York, recently returned 
from a three months’ triv to Great Britain and the 
continent on business for the house. While abroad, he 
visited London, Paris and Brussels, as well as other 
points. He says that the resumption of business over 
there is proceeding rather slowly. There is a feeling 
abroad that when the peace treaty is signed, there is 
likely to be a reasonable amount of business for manu- 
facturers of American products. The government policy 
of the French regarding importations, he says, is rather 
restricted at present. 


New Sargent Office 


ARGENT & COMPANY of New Haven, Conn 

manufacturers of builders’ shelf hardware and 
tools, who for the past eight years maintained an office 
and storeroom at 220 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
have taken a ten year lease on a five story building at 
221-223 W. Randolph Street, where they will continue 
to carry a complete line of their product for distribu- 
tion throughout the Middle West. Their efficient and 
popular manager, E. P. Dunning, who has been promi- 
nently identified with the company for the past thirty- 
five years, will be found at his desk, to extend the hand 
of welcome to his many friends and customers 


Sprayer Manufacturers Meet 


HE annual meeting of the sprayer department of 
the National Implement & Vehicle Association was 
held Thursday, May 22, in Chicago. Traffic problems, 
trade acceptances and other matters of importance to 
the sprayer manufacturers were discussed, and the 
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association also endorsed the movement inaugurated 
by the state horticulturists of “One Hundred Fruit 
Trees to Every Farm.” 

The following officers were elected: President, Fred 
H. Bateman, Bateman Mfg. Co., Grenloch, N. J.; vice- 
president, H. D. Hudson, Hudson Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; secretary, R. L. Mason, Albert Lea 
Sprayer Co., Albert Lea, Minn. 

The executive committee comprises the above officers, 
together with R. W. E. Hays of the Hays Pump & 
eed Co., Galva, Ill., and R. E. Chapin, Batavia, 


Lost! One Factory Chimney 


PEAKING about the Windy City, once in a while 
one of those whirlwind storms we hear about as 
being confined principally to the western section of our 
country, decides to visit Philadelphia. A short time 
ago, one of these storms made such a decision, and with- 
out announcing its intention, visited the plant of the 
— Push-Pin Company, taking the factory chimney 
with it. 

It is very fortunate that this happened in the middle 
of the night, consequently no one was hurt. The chim- 
ney did, however, go through the factory roof causing 
considerable damage and delay in finishing a great 
many of the products of the company. 


Sargent Annual Meeting 


T the annual meeting of Sargent & Company, hard- 

ware manufacturers, New Haven, Conn., the fol- 
lowing were re-elected as directors of the company: 
H. B. Sargent, G. L. Sargent, G. F. Wiepert, Wilfred 
Lewis, John Sargent, J. D. Sargent, Bruce Fenn, E. R. 
Sargent, Ziegler Sargent. 

Subsequently at a meeting of the board of directors, 
the following officers were elected: H. B. Sargent, 
president; G. L. Sargent, vice-president; Ziegler Sar- 
gent, treasurer; Murray Sargent, secretary; James J. 
Markham, auditor. 


Butler Goes Back 


HEODORE E. BUTLER, for the past twenty 
years manager of the Whitman & Barnes Manu- 
facturing Company interests in London, England, has 
returned to London following a tour of inspection of 
the American plants of the “W & B” Company. 
Following a tour of inspection of the Akron, Ohio, 
factory the company tendered Mr. Butler a dinner 
which many of the leading business men of the coun- 
try attended. Mr. Butler also visited the Chicago, IIl., 
factory. 


Where Sales Total a Thousand 


(Continued from page 82) 


Both the husband and his wife have been so well 
pleased with their purchase that the store has sold 
four other ranges as the direct result of this first 
sale. 


Promptness and Courtesy 


ERVICE rendered is always prompt and courte- 

ous. As soon as you enter the store a salesman 
is at your service, and during your stay in the store 
you are made to feel at home. You feel that you 
have conferred a favor upon them by calling. The 
store makes a special effort to fulfill every promise. 
If a delivery is promised at a certain time, neither 
trouble nor expense is spared to keep that promise. 

The name of Schoedinger-Marr is a household 
word throughout this large trade territory, because 
this store has refused to keep its light under a 
bushel. The store advertises regularly, truthfully 
and persistently. They are firm believers in the real 
business-getting power of advertising and use the 
local papers to the limit. They do not believe in 
spasmodic advertising, using large space once a 
month, but rather in a smaller advertisement ap- 
pearing day in and day out, keeping their store and 
their goods before the public continually. 

Besides the local papers they—advertise their 
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sporting goods department in a large number of 
college papers and this has resulted in building up 
a large sporting goods trade all over the country. 
In fact, they have received orders for sporting goods 
from almost every State in the Union as the result 
of their persistent advertising. 

The advertising is consistent with the fundamen- 
tal principle of the store, namely, quality first with 
price a secondary consideration. And while they 
have succeeded in building up a very nice mail- 
order business, they have in no instnace quoted mail- 
order or cut prices. 

Advertising resulted in bringing customers from 
small towns 30 and 35 miles around into their toy 
department during the holiday season. It enabled 
the store to impress upon these out-of-town cus- 
tomers the real character of the store, and there is 
hardly a day the year around that doesn’t bring 
in mail orders for goods advertised from these cus- 
tomers. 


One Price Only 


‘Ta fourth policy of this store is that of selling 
at one price only. Every article in stock is 
marked at a legitimate price, one that will bring 
the store a fair margin of profit, and under no cir- 
cumstance will they allow the price to be cut one 
single penny. If your bill of goods come to $4.03, 
$4.03 is what you pay and not $4. Every cus- 
tomer is treated alike, whether he be a customer who 
annually spends hundreds of dollars in the store or 
one who is spending his first dollar there. 

The store makes a price on all builders’ hardware 
for contractors, and the above rule applies in that 
department as well as elsewhere. The biggest con- 
tractor in the city and the smallest get the same 
price. 

Absolutely no favoritism is shown to anybody, 
and the real value of this policy is almost daily 
demonstrated by new customers being sent to the 
store by old customers. 

Just a word regarding the system of manage- 
ment. As stated before, the store is divided into 
ten departments, and each department is a business 
in itself. There is a manager for each department 
and he is held strictly accountable for the doings 
of that department. It is up to him individually as 
manager of that department to make the department 
grow. He has complete charge of the buying and 


' the responsibility of adding new lines that fit into 


his department. 

Each department is charged with a proportion of 
overhead expense such as rent, light, delivery, heat, 
etc. While all expenses incurred by each depart- 
ment separately are charged direct to that depart- 
ment. 


Real Departmental Heads 


TH department managers are responsible to the 
store manager who in turn is responsible to the 
company. Each department manager is wideawake 
and watching for ideas and suggestions for helping 
them to put their department at the head of the 
list. 

As an example of the ability of the department 
manager I might state that Mr. Fuller, manager of 
the kitchen furnishing department, last year in- 
creased the sales of his department in the neigh- 
borhood of $20,000 and in my talk with him he 
laid before me quite a number of business-building 
ideas he expects to put into use during this year 
and through which he has confidence that he will 
beat his last year’s record. 

By working these same policies just a little harder 
during 1919 the Schoedinger-Marr Company expect 
to make bigger strides this year than ever before. 
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Repeal of Luxury Taxes Recommended 


Ways and Means Committee Reports Bill—Chairman Fordney Plans 
Early Tariff Revision—House Committee Favors Repeal of 
Daylight Saving Law—Clean-Up-Paint-Up Drive 


By W. L. CROUNSE 


WASHINGTON, June 2, 1919. 


HE movement to repeal the excise taxes of the 

new revenue law, including the so-called luxuries 

taxes and the other imposts upon manufacturers 
and consumers, went over the first hurdle last Tuesday 
when the Ways and Means Committee by a unanimous 
vote decided to report the bill introduced by Chairman 
Fordney wiping out Section 904. This is only a starter 
and other separate measures are expected to follow 
later on. 

Section 904 embraces the so-called luxuries taxes 
which are levied upon articles of wearing apparel, 
carpets, rugs and other household furnishings which 
are sold at prices in excess of certain arbitrary levels 
fixed in the law. The Treasury Department has esti- 
mated that these taxes would produce about $85,000,000 
of revenue. 

What it would cost to collect the luxuries taxes, 
however, no one has ventured a guess. That it would 
take an army of special agents is freely admitted and 
that it would turn a great many fairly honest men 
into crooks is generally feared. 

There can be no doubt the collection of these taxes 
would impose a very heavy burden upon hundreds of 
thousands of merchants and would bring the whole 
tax-gathering machinery of the Government into dis- 
repute. That Congress is acting wisely in repealing 
these taxes is the opinion of practically every tax 
expert, while congressmen are substantially a_ unit 
on the subject. 


Other Tax Repeal Bills to Follow 


+ ale the repeal movement -is not to stop with the 
elimination of the luxuries taxes. Chairman Ford- 
ney has already introduced another bill repealing Sec- 
tion 630, which imposes a consumption tax on soft 
drinks, including soda water, ice cream, etc. The reve- 
nue estimated to be raised under this section is 
$21,000,000. The bill will receive consideration after 
further investigation by the internal revenue authori- 
ties as to the difficulties to be encountered in collecting 
this impost. 

The next measure to be urged will be a bill for the 
repeal of Section 900 which imposes taxes on the 
manufacturer’s selling price of automobiles, sporting 
goods, cameras, firearms, etc. This provision is looked 
upon as one of the largest revenue produvers among 
the excise taxes imposed by the new law and before 
taking it up for consideration the Ways and Means 
Committee will make a very thorough inquiry with 
a view to determining how the revenue thus lost can 
be provided by some other form of taxation. 

Generally speaking, Congress and the Treasury De- 
partment are against excise taxes, including those 
levied upon manufacturers as well as consumers, but 
it goes without saying that it will not be practicable 
to repeal several hundred million dollars’ worth of 
these imposts without providing other revenue for the 
support of the Government. 

At this writing it is the best opinion here that if the 
Congressional committees can devise a less obnoxious 
method of raising three or four hundred million dol- 
lars all the excise taxes will be stricken out. The 
collection of the revenue would be greatly simplified 
thereby and the Internal Revenue Bureau would prove 
a far more popular institution than it is likely to 
become if these vexatious taxes are retained. 


Extension of Time for Tax Returns 


OMMISSIONER Roper has extended until June 15 
the time for the return of taxes due under Section 
900 of the new war revenue act. The unavoidable delay 
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in the printing and distribution of the necessary forms 
for making the returns has forced the Internal Revenue 
Bureau to grant this extension. 

Section 900 is the provision imposing a tax on the 
manufacturer’s selling price of automobile trucks, au- 
tomobiles and motorcycles, musical instruments, sport- 
ing goods, cameras, photographic films and plates, 
firearms, dirk knives, hunting and bowie knives, port- 
able electric fans, thermos bottles, automatic vending 
machines, liveries and livery boots and hats, hunting 
and shooting garments and riding habits, yachts and 
motor boats not designed for trade, fishing or national 
defense, and pleasure boats and pleasure canoes. This 
tax ranges from 3 per cent on automobile trucks to 
100 per cent on dirk knives. 

No further extensions will be granted for the mak- 
ing of these returns as the trades affected have been 
fully informed concerning their liability since the war 
revenue act was placed on the statute books last 
February. Returns should be promptly made there- 
fore to avoid trouble. Blanks will be immediately 
available and can be obtained from local collectors. 


Tariff Revision to be Promptly Undertaken 


HE new leaders of the Ways and Means Commit- 

tee have determined to lose no time in tackling 
the big job of revising the Underwood-Simmons tariff 
act. Chairman Fordney, who is a strong high tariff 
advocate of the old school, made an official announce- 
ment on the floor of the House during the past week 
that his committee would get busy at an early date 
and that public hearings on the proposed tariff re- 
vision would begin about July 1. 

Mr. Fordney believes that the way to revise the 
present tariff law is to revise it instanter. He realizes 
that Washington, in July, is not an ideal summer re- 
sort but he believes that the overhauling of the tariff 
schedules is a matter of such overshadowing import- 
ance that it should be undertaken regardless of the 
antics of the thermometer and he is firmly convinced 
that the business men of the country in whose interest 
the revision is to be made will be quite willing to jour- 
ney to the Capital city, even if the mercury is up in 
the nineties. 

Mr. Fordney’s idea in hastening tariff revision is 
two-fold: in the first place, he believes the schedules 
should be overhauled with a view to furnishing a 
degree of protection to certain American industries 
which they have never enjoyed under the Underwood- 
Simmons law but which they have not needed because 
of the artificial trade barrier set up by the war; and, 
second, he believes that two or three hundred million 
dollars additional revenue can be obtained, thereby 
justifying the repeal of the numerous petty or vexa- 
tious manufacturer’s and consumption taxes embraced 
in the new war revenue act. In killing these two 
birds with one stone Mr. Fordney is confident the 
leaders in the new Congress will commend themselves 
to the public at large and will do much to restore the 
feeling of confidence without which he believes genu- 
ine prosperity is not to be expected. 


Revision Will Not Be Horizontal 


HILE the revision of the present tariff law is 

to be generally upward it is not to be along 
horizontal lines, as was suggested by the Ways and 
Means Committee on several occasions during the past 
Congress. Horizontal revision, either upward or down- 
ward, is thoroughly unscientific and it is a fortunate 
thing for the country that both branches of Congress 
and the United States Tariff Commission are all op- 
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posed to this method of correcting the unwise pro- 
visions of the Underwood-Simmons act. 

On two occasions the Ways and Means Committee 
incorporated in pending revenue legislation a flat in- 
crease in customs duties,of 10 per cent ad valorem 
on all dutiable merchandise coupled with the assess- 
ment of the same rate of duty on the entire free list. 
This would have brought about untold confusion. For- 
tunately the Senate rejected the plan. 

It would have deprived many industries of free raw 
materials which they have enjoyed for half a century. 
In addition it would have ruined many manufacturers 
because it is a fact recognized by all tariff experts 
that a customs duty on a finished product must be 
materially higher than the duty on a raw material 
if it is to be fully compensatory. This is due to the 
fact that there is a substantial shrinkage and a ma- 
terial waste in all manufacturing processes. 

For these reasons it is obvious that the imposition of 
any given duty on raw materials must be substantially 
increased when applied to the finished product; other- 
wise the manufacturer finds himself at a serious dis- 
advantage and in some cases would be forced to sus- 
pend operations. 


Attitude of Senate Leaders 


HE Senate leaders have not yet given very serious 

attention to the subject of tariff revision and 
probably will make no definite plans regarding hear- 
ings until the House program has been fully worked 
out. The men now at the head of the Senate Finance 
Committee are protectionists, though possibly not quite 
so pronounced in their views as Mr. Fordney. Chair- 
man Penrose hails from Pennsylvania, however, and 
has always insisted on adequate protection for all the 
industries of that great manufacturing state. 

When the Senate tariff program is framed there is 
every reason to believe it will include hearings on the 
new bill as drawn by the Ways and Means Committee 
and passed by the House. While the two houses have 
always worked on the tariff in perfect harmony when 
under Republican control, the Senate leaders have 
invariably insisted that manufacturers should have 
the opportunity of addressing the Finance Committee 
after the tariff bill has passed the House for the pur- 
pose of pointing out mistakes made by the House 
leaders or of suggesting changes which were not 
thought of while the Ways and Means Committee was 
at work on the bill. 

Nobody here will venture a guess as to how long 
the hearings on the new tariff bill will last nor as to 
when the new measure will be finally completed and 
put into force. Judging by past experience it seems 
probable that the Ways and Means Committee will 
devote at least a month to hearings and about the 
same length of time to perfecting and passing the bill. 
The Finance Committee usually spends three or four 
weeks in listening to manufacturers and importers and 
about a fortnight in licking the measure into final 
form for reporting to the Senate. 


Congress May Take No Recess 


N this basis it is easy to see that three or four 

months can be consumed in putting the bill 
through both houses and to this must be added at least 
a fortnight for consideration in conference. If, there- 
fore, a new tariff law is to be passed at the present 
session Congress will sit well into November and, in 
fact, will hardly be able to take any recess before the 
regular session begins on the first Monday in Decem- 
ber. 

I cannot find anyone here, however, who believes 
that a new tariff law will actually be placed on the 
statute books during the present session. The best 
opinion is that the preliminary work which I have out- 
lined will be accomplished and that the actual passage 
of the measure will be deferred until next winter, 
finally enactment taking place about February 1. Of 
course, many things may happen to change this pro- 
gram and special tariff revision may be hastened by 
the rapid industrial rehabilitation of the big European 
countries with which the United States must compete 
after peace is formally declared. 
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To Repeal Daylight Saving Law 


warned you last week that the farmers of the coun- 

try were showing amazing activity in the effort to 
repeal the Calder daylight saving law and that this 
beneficient statute would certainly be stricken out 
unless its friends came to the rescue in overwhelming 
numbers. 

I regret to say that my prediction has been verified 
even sooner than I expected. During the past week 
the House Committee on Agriculture has unanimously 
voted to report a special bill repealing the Calder act 
and the members of the committee have requested the 
House leaders to give this measure the earliest possible 
consideration. 

There is absolutely nothing behind this movement 
except a demand on the part of the farmers which 
has been carefully fostered and industriously worked 
up by the state and national granges and the farm 
papers of the country. As I have heretofore shown, 
the industries of the country are solidly behind the 
daylight saving plan, organized labor has officially de- 
clared in its favor, and business and professional men 
everywhere are delighted with the results. 


Farmers All Standing Together 


LL this, however, has not had a grain of weight 

with the Committee on Agriculture and for a 
very cogent reason. All the members of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture are either farmers themselves or 
hail from farming districts. They have been ap- 
pointed to the committee because they are assumed 
to be men who will serve the farmer first, last and all 
the time. 

I hesitate to say that any member of the House 
Agricultural Committee would consider the farmers’ 
interest before that of the nation at large, but I think 
the average member: would tell you that the other 
interests of the country are represented by other com- 
mittees and that the plan of Congressional organiza- 
tion is based upon the idea that each committee will 
do its level best to serve the particular constituency 
it represents—and devil take the hindmost! 

But will the House pass the repeal bill? 
I am afraid it will. 


I confess 


Good Organization Usually Wins 


Y reason is based on an experience of a good many 

years following Congressional proceedings dur- 
ing which I have observed that well organized move- 
ments almost invariably succeed while those lacking 
organization usually fail. This sounds a bit trite but 
if you will look back over the legislative history of 
the past half dozen years you will find many illustra 
tions of measures which have been forced through 
Congress by the united votes of organized labor or of 
the farmers. Some pretty raw things have been done 
in the name of these two big constituents even when 
the advocates of the measures were far outnumbered 
by the general public. The organizations, however, 
manifested great activity while the unorganized op- 
ponents decide to “let George do it” and George has 
usually loafed on the job while the promoters of the 
legislation worked like beavers. 

It will certainly be a shame if the Calder bill is 
repealed because the farmers are afraid of getting 
their feet wet in the early morning hours but the 
friends of the law will have to develop far more ac- 
tivity than they have thus far shown if the new statute 
is to be saved. Senator Calder is,working like a 
Trojan but he is only one man against several million. 

Even should the bill repealing the Calder act pass 
the House at an early date there will still be time to 
fight it in the Senate. When a similar provision was 
added as a rider to the Agricultural appropriation 
bill during the closing hours of the last Congress 
Senator Calder beat it by a threatened filibuster. It 
is not practicable to filibuster two years, however, and 
the present Congress may sit almost that length of 
time without adjournment so this must be a stand up 
and knock down fight without resort to parliamentary 
tactics. 
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This Is Good Work 
Tt Department of Labor is putting a lot of steam 

’ behind its Clean Up Paint Up and Own Your Own 
Home campaigns. Communities in every part of the 
country are responding enthusiastically and much good 
is certain to result. 

The campaign to clean up for summer has been ex- 
tended to repairs of all sorts. As ah illustration read 
the following bulletin just issued on the necessity for 
repairing and painting roofs: 

“In the course of the Clean Up and Paint Up move- 
ment, which is now producing good results in many 
towns and cities, repairs of all sorts have been brought 
about. The householder, who looked over his property 
early in the spring, with a view of merely removing 
rubbish from back yards and alleys, found that there 
was much to be done, and as a result of recent ex- 
periences in war economies has been inclined to study 
methods of saving. 

“One of the interesting features of the ‘paint up’ 
activities has been unusual care in choosing colors. 
Since the ending of the war a wide scale of colors is 
again offered and more attention than at any previous 
time has been paid to general effect, according to re- 
ports received by the Own Your Own Home Section, 
Information and Education Service, United States De- 
partment of Labor. Roofs have been recognized as 
important in the color schemes, artistic results being 
obtained by the use of paint in harmonizing or con- 
trasting hues. 

“As a matter of conservation in the Clean Up and 
Paint Up campaigns the repair of roofs has been 
studied and various methods have been employed to 
prevent the expense and labor of replacing wooden 
shingles. Preparations of asphalt, asbestos, and other 
materials are now commonly employed, for they have 
the advantage of recommending themselves to fire 
insurance companies and they are inexpensive. In 
several cities the slogan, ‘Save the old wooden 
shingles,’ has been incorporated with the regular Clean 
Up and Paint Up watchwords.” 

Movement is Becoming Nation-Wide 
HE statisticians working on the Clean Up and Paint 
Up movement in the Department of Labor have 
a schedule of more than 7,000 towns and cities that 
have taken up the matter as a municipal act‘vity to 
which full official recognition has been given. 

The specialists in charge of the movement are also 
collecting data to show its many ramifications. <A 
letter received from Kirksville, Mo., tells a story of 
appreciation of the value of civic house cleaning that 
came from an unexpected source. 

Just before the beginning of spring activities a rep- 
resentative of one of the big life insurance companies 
called on the local committee to inquire about the plans 
for the season, explaining that his company wished 
to aid the national campaign because the results of 
Clean Up and Paint Up campaigns strengthened its 
policies by lowering the death rate. Another letter 
from Union Springs, Ala., says that the liberal use 
of paint and disinfectants combined with a civic move- 
ment to destroy all trash and filth resulted in the prac- 
lical elimination of malaria and typhoid fever through- 
out extensive districts. 

Akron, Ohio, which is leading the country in build- 
ing activity undertaken since the armistice was signed 
has started a “Build Now” movement in line with the 
Own Your Own Home campaign. This movement has 
heen energetically promoted by the local Chamber of 
Commerce which has organized the Akron Home Own- 
ers Investment Co., with a capital of $5,000,000. The 
funds of this company are to be used for first and 
second mortgages and, according to the plan worked 
out, property owners who have 10 per cent of the 
value of a house to invest may obtain loans that will 
enable them to “build now.” The company will also 
erect houses for renting. 

Loud Call for Building Materials 


S the result of these activities there has been a 
big boom in the demand for building material 
including lumber, builders’ hardware, glass, paints, etc. 
The experts of the Department of Labor predict a 
reat increase in the building of small houses and 








Is Daylight Saving Doomed? 


“It will certainly be a shame if the 
Calder bill is repealed because the 
farmers are afraid of getting their 
feet wet in the early morning hours 
but the friends of the law will have 
to develop far more activity than 
they have thus far shown if the new 
statute is to be saved. Senator 
Calder is working like a Trojan but 
he is only one man against several 
million. 

Even should the biil repealing the 
Calder act pass the House at an early 
date there will still be time to fight 
it in the Senate.”—W. L. Crounse. 











apartments as the result of the nationwide canvass 
which is now being made by the United States Homes 
Registration Service in the interest of families which 
cannot find accommodations within the limits of their 
purses. In this connection the Service makes the fol- 
lowing interesting statement: 

“This marked demand for small houses and apart- 
ments is due in part to the largely increasing number 
of marriages which are now taking place in all parts 
of the country following the return of thousands of 
soldiers and sailors to civil life. These brides and 
bridegrooms are making constant demands for small 
housekeeping accommodations. 

“The present cost of living in general and of rent in 
particular, with the resultant necessity of moving from 
larger to smaller quarters, has likewise largely in- 
fluenced the demand for small houses and apartments. 
In part, however, the demand comes from an opposite 
source, viz. from those families who during the war 
and in the absence of the husband and father have 
been living in single rooms or boarding. The fact 
that men of small families may move to industrial 
centers more easily than those having large families 
is given by housing experts as an additional reason 
for the unprecedented demand for smaller houses and 
flats. 

“The local committees of the United States Homes 
Registration Service are doing their utmost to call 
these particular needs to the attention of chambers of 
commerce, real estate agencies, and speculative build- 
ers. In connection with the remodeling of larger struc- 
tures, however, they are doing what they can to safe- 
guard the supply of light and air, the size of the 
rooms, and the conditions requisite for sanitary and 
comfortable living.” . 

While high prices are still operating to restrict 
building in all parts of the country these concerted 
movements to speed up construction are already be- 
ginning to produce results. High material and labor 
costs will probably be with us fof many moons, but as 
time rolls on capital is becoming less timid and with 
the urgent demand for more homes it is only a question 
of a few months before construction will be proceeding 
on an almost normal basis. 


Coming Conventions 


MISSISSIPPI RETAIL HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION, Agricultural College, Miss., July 
8, 9, 10, 1919. D. Scoates, secretary-treasurer. Agri- 
cultural College, Miss. 

TENNESSEE RETAIL HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION, Chattanooga, August 5, 6, 7, 1919. 
Walter Harlan, secretary, 1426 Candler Building, At- 
lanta, Ga. 


NEw ENGLAND HARDWARE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Mechanics’ Building, 


3oston, Mass., Feb. 23, 24, 25, 1920. George A. Fiel, 
secretary, 10 High Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Letters of a Sales Manager to His Men 
X XIi—Get Off or Get On 


You Must Keep Moving in the Right Direction 
















This is the twenty-second of a series of sales letters which, though intended primarily for traveling men, will be 
of interest to every member of the trade. They were written by the sales manager of a great hardware jobbing 
house to a corps of salesmen who in the last eight years have doubled the business of the firm. The letters are 
really short editorials which prefaced actual merchandise instructions. The author has consented to their pub- 
lication at the solicitation of HARDWARE AGE, in which they will appear in succeeding issues through the year. 


HEN the so-called “safety bicycle” came upon the market, I bought one. It was 

a Columbia and I paid $150 for it. I have always had a law that has governed 
my sales plans and activities and that law is, “I will try to sell no piece of merchan- 
dise until I fully understand the history of it and know how to explain its uses and 
strong points.” 


I adopted this law some years ago, after I had heard a “top-of-the-heap” sales- 
man explain to a group of fellow salesmen how he remained at the top. 





It was at the annual banquet of the “house” and the president had just made 
his presentation speech. He had presented this salesman with the grand yearly 
prize and asked him to tell the other men why he had been able to win so often. 


Rising in his place, and with some embarrassment, because he was not an after- 
dinner speaker, he said: ‘‘J defy any man on earth to ask me a question about 
my business I can not answer.”’ 


Now, going back to the safety bicycle, the application is simple. After I had 
purchased the wheel and signed an agency contract, I remembered about that sales- 
man referred to above. I resolved that before I tried to sell bicycles, I would know 
all about them. I would know how to ride them, how to fix them, how to sell them. 













So I took the monster by the horns and led it to the outskirts of the town where 
there was a nice hill with an easy grade. 










After skinning my shins and scraping the side off my face I got so I could ride. 
Then I began to do stunts with it. I could ride with both legs on one side of the 
frame. I could ride facing the rear. But the one thing I could not do with that 
‘“‘critter’’ was to make it stand still. 







I had to either “‘get off or get on.’’ 





The salesman must be the master, or the position will master him. 





The only way in which a man can make progress in any position is to keep moving 
like the fellow on a bicycle. The moment he stops moving he must get off or the 
machine will throw him off. 







And here is another strong similarity between a bicycle and a position—neither 
can be propelled backwards, successfully. 






While there may be a man here and there who can ride a wheel backwards—his 
speed is of necessity slow and he knows only in a general sort of a way the direction 
in which he is traveling. 






Occasionally a man is found holding a responsible position who tries to ride that 
position backwards, and while he may appear to be doing it successfully he is riding 
to a fall, just as sure as he doesn’t make a right-about-face. 







If you would be the master of the position you hold—and is there any man who 
lacks that ambition?—you must keep moving, and you must keep moving in the right 
direction. 
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And Hardware Merchants 
Are Leading the Lot 


INGS seldom spring a comeback. De- 

thronement is usually violent action 
tnat terminates years of sorely tried pa- 
tience. Most of the kings who have been 
knocked off their thrones found peaceful 
refuge under an epitaph. 

It is exceedingly fortunate for the busi- 
ness world, however, that kings of industry 
like truth crushed to earth may rise again. 
In fact, some of the business barons who 
have been crushed to earth do not remind us 
of truth in any way except for a sponge-like 
ability to rebound. 

Most successful business men have suffered 
reverses. Some of them have received set- 
backs which won for them temporary mem- 
bership in the down-and-out club. But the 
men who “come back” invariably profit by 
their experience. The same situation, the 
same circumstances, the same method, or the 
same men do not catch these post graduates 
napping a second time. 

While Darwin has not conclusively proved 
that men and monkeys have common ances- 
try he has, at least, set men to thinking about 
it, women to worrying about it, and mon- 
keys to chattering on the subject. 

It would seem that at times it is easier to 
prove a relationship between man and mate- 
rials. Take cotton for instance. As long 
as cotton was king it arrogantly controlled 
the entire efforts of those who raised it. As 
long as cotton was king credit conditions in 
the land of cotton pulled away with ever 
lengthening elasticity. As long as cotton 
was king there were years when southern 
merchants took no cash discounts and fre- 
quently marched just ahead of menacing 
calamities. 

But cotton, like the autocrats of the old 
world, went a step too far. It does not strain 
the memory of any of us to recollect that 
year when King Cotton demanded so much of 
the labor, so much of the soil, so many of 
the warehouses, so much of the merchan- 
dise and so much of the money of the South 
that the market was flooded, and the world 
had an overdose of cotton. The price of the 
monarch commodity sank to scandalous fig- 
ures, and the “Buy a Bale of Cottton” move- 
ment humiliatingly announced a new régime. 

In the new kingdom of Dixie farmers 
planted corn and beans and clover, potatoes, 
wheat, barley, rye, oats and other grains. 
In wild revolution the planters of these new 
products raised armies of cattle and hogs, 
which in ever increasing herds fed on and 
strengthened the position of these successors 
to the old king. 

Southern merchants have mighty mem- 
ories. They will remember that “Buy a Bale 
of Cotton” year longer than their ancestors 
harbored personal antagonism as a result of 
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the Civil War, and as long as the memory 
lingers they will be preaching to their cus- 
tomers the very obvious advantages of diver- 
sity of crops. 

Old King Cotton, treated less generously 
by those he once ruled so absolutely, became 
sadder, wiser and more remunerative, and 
during the past two years has been returned 
to the throne, but by what a different lot of 
retainers. Submission to Cotton has been 
wiped out; co-operation with Cotton is the 
order of the day. 

During the war the price of cotton soared, 
and since the signing of the armistice old 
King Cotton has again been seriously as- 
sailed and would have been kicked off his 
throne had it not been for diversity of crops 
that rotate to maintain cotton supremacy. 

The buyers of cotton in a violent ouslaught 
forced the price from 35c per pound down to 
22c per pound. Those were certainly blue 
days for the merchants of the South, most of 
whom owned many bales of cotton taken in 
payment for merchandise. 

Those were blue days for the dealers with 
outstanding accounts; they were blue days 
for the farmers who were holding cotton; 
in fact, the entire cotton belt was worried. 
Then it was that the South reaped a mighty 
return from the seed that had been im- 
planted in the minds of southern farmers. 
That seed was the diversification of crops. 

The South had something else to sell be- 
sides cotton, the farmer sold bulk clover or 
condensed clover in the form of cattle; he 
sold corn by the wagon load or from the pig 
pen. It is even rumored that he sometimes 
sold corn from the “still.” However, we will 
leave that subject for discussion some time 
when we are writing about the increased 
sheet copper sales in the South. 

The southern farmer sold wheat and eggs, 
butter, chickens, and cheese. In fact, he had 
a lot of things to sell that he did not have to 
sell in the days when 95 per cent of his till- 
able land was used to raise cotton, and by the 
sale of these products the South had money 
on which to live, money with which to de- 
velop, money with which to forge forward 
with no greatly visible evidence of slackened 
speed. : 

The South held its cotton; the South stead- 
fastly refused to sell; the South demon- 
strated that it could live without cotton, and 
with a singleness of purpose went forward 
into the year 1919 serenely planting its crops 
while thousands upon thousands of bales of 
unsold cotton lay stored in warehouses, or 
nestled in tiny sheds on the farm. And the 
result was that those who needed cotton were 
forced to pay more money for it. The price 
has come back cent by cent until today it is 
worth about 30¢ a pound. 

This is a signal victory for the South. The 
true significance of that victory, however, 
lies in the fact that southern merchants and 
southern planters who made cotton king have 
learned a lesson, and will never again permit 
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King Cotton to be kicked into the bayou be- 
cause they have put all their eggs in one bas- 
ket. Had it not been for diversity of crops 
in the South, cotton would be selling for less 
than 20c a pound today. But cotton is sell- 
ing for 30c a pound, the South is enjoying the 
greatest prosperity in its history. All lines 
of business are exceedingly prosperous, and 
the hardware merchants of the southern 
states are leading the lot. 


Partners—A 
World Lesson 


BOUT half-way out West—or back 
East, depending which way you are 
going—there’s a factory, a trolley line and a 
town. The factory stands two miles from 
the town, the trolley connects them. The in- 
habitants of the town are the passengers in 
the trolley cars, and the passengers in the 
trolley cars are the employees of the factory. 
The factory was built first. The men who 
built it had nothing to do with the town—a 
real estate agent managed that. The real 
estate agent had nothing to do with the trol- 
ley line—that was put through by an opera- 
tor who happened along and saw his chance. 
This operator lives in Chicago, the presi- 
dent of the factory has his office in New 
York, the landlord lives on the job—which 
takes him pretty well around the map. 

The wages earned by the factory employ- 
ees pays their fares and likewise pays their 
rent. But the factory president has no con- 
cern about that. 

Sometimes the rent was raised, and the 
men grumbled and cussed and did their work 
badly for a few days—but the landlord had 
no concern about that. 

And sometimes the trolley power broke 
down, or there was a strike, so that men got 
to work late in the morning and got home 
to their suppers late in the evening—but the 
operator had no concern about that. 

As the wages seesawed up and down, and 
the rent seesawed down and up, and the trol- 
ley seesawed back and forth, the tenants who 
were passengers and the passengers who 
were factory hands, likewise paid their rent 
quick or slow, and got to work on time or 
late, and gave good work or bad work, de- 
pending on the see of their wages, the saw 
of their rent, and the seesaw of the trolley 
that carried them back and forth. 

All this in the normal way, of course, so 
the dividends on the real estate, and the divi- 
dends on the factory never varied up and 
down more than 2 or 3 per cent. 

And as things go, this was quite in the 
normal way, too. 

But finally it happened that the rent went 
up a dollar too high at the same time the 
wages went down a dollar too low—and then 
there was trouble. 

For the tenants who were passengers, and 
the passengers who were employees weren’t 
concerned with the art and science of divi- 
dends, but were very much corcerned with 
the rough and tumble of living. They 
couldn’t appreciate the art of the landlord in 
Chicago nor understand the science of the 
factory president in New York—they just 
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knew that the tenants who were passengers, 
and the passengers who were employees 
couldn’t make both ends meet. 

And because they couldn’t make both ends 
meet, the man in the middle of the two ends 
—the general storekeeper in town—found 
that trouble had found him. 

Because the men struck, and their wages 
stopped, but their appetites went right on, 
and the appetites of their wives and chil- 
dren, and their other daily needs the same. 
So the storekeeper had to trust them all for 
food, shoes, cigars and other goods too nu- 
merous to mention. And when the men and 
their wives were in his store, sometimes they 
blamed the factory and sometimes they 
blamed the landlord and always they blamed 
the trolley. 

Now usually these strikes ended within a 
week or so, and the tenants once again be- 
came passengers and the passengers once 
again became employees, and the employees 
once again were able to pay their bills at 
the store. 

But this time the strike dragged on. The 
storekeeper had to order new stocks to re- 
place the goods sold but not yet paid for. 
And worse than that, some of the men threat- 
ened to blow up the factory and smash up the 
power house and run amuck through the 
town. 

But the landlord in Chicago pursued the 
art of demanding the rent, and the manufac- 
turer in New York pursued the science of 
holding out for a better labor market, each 
in his own way. And the storekeeper came 
to the end of his rope. 

But the children still expected their milk, 
and the women still needed pins and needles 
and coal and wood and shoes and other things 
too numerous to mention. 

So the storekeeper, at the end of his rope, 
wrote a letter to the operator, and a letter 
to the manufacturer. They all came. 

They met in the back room of the store. 
They talked and they smoked—and they all 
told the storekeeper he was a fool to run 
any more bills and all you had to do was 
wait and the men would come back. 

The men did—with dynamite. And when 
the manufacturer realized he might lose his 
whole factory, and the landlord that he might 
lose his whole property, and the trolley op- 
erator that he might lose the entire value 
of his line, they all met again. 

And this time when the storekeeper sug- 
gested that rent came out of wages, and that 
the quality of the men’s work came out of 
the security and happiness of their homes, 
the other three listened. They listened and 
learned. Before they left that storekeeper’s 
back room, they came to an agreement. 

And this agreement benefited the manu- 
facturer, because it increased the work-rate 
of his wages. It benefited the trolley opera- 
tor because it increased the number of his 
passengers. It benefited the landlord be- 
cause the men took so much pride in their 
homes that they improved the entire dis- 
trict. It benefited the storekeeper, because 
it not only paid his accounts due, but also en- 
abled him to sell more and better goods. 

The agreement benefited these four people 
because for the first time a real benefit was 
brought to those others—the tenants who 
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were passengers, and the passengers who 
were “hands.” 

The tenants-who-were-passengers, and the 
passengers-who-were-hands for the first 
time realized they were citizens and men. 

STOREKEEPERS OF AMERICA, THIS IS WHAT 
IS GOING ON AT THE PEACE CONFERENCE IN 
PARIS TODAY. 

The national interests, like the manufac- 
turer, the landlord and the operator, have 
found they can’t go separate ways and still 
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pay dividends. And the unifying spirit be- 
hind this world agreement is the spirit of 
the storekeeper—whose customers earn the 
wages that pay the rent for the little homes 
that need the goods he has for sale. 

Yes, friends, it’s a Storekeeper’s job that’s 
being done in Paris today—and heaven help 
the misguided person who stands between 
us and that agreement the World’s General 
Store must have—because it has reached the 
very end of the rope. 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
New York, June 2, 1919 


OME manufacturers and manufacturers’ direct rep- 

resentatives are becoming more or less concerned 
about their ability to satisfactorily execute orders dur- 
ing the, next 3 or 4 months. While there have been 
moderate reductions in the coarser goods, where there 
is a much larger proportion of material to labor, or 
where labor saving and automatic machinery is used, 
there is little prospect of material reductions in lines 
m which the ratio of labor costs often runs from 50 to 
90 or 95 per cent of the total, according to the class 
of merchandise. 

Manufacturers at present do not seem to be attempt- 
ing to appreciably reduce wage scales. While there 
is some slight increase in efficiency in labor, due to 
more competent men being mustered out of the army, 
navy, war industries and the various war services by 
whatever name, there has not sufficient time elapsed 
to make it very noticeable in the cost of production. 
As surely as tides ebb and flow will the conscientious 
and ambitious of both sexes displace the indifferent and 
careless individuals whom manufacturers and mer- 
chants were forced under the stress of war to endure 
for a while. The time is approaching when the slov- 
enly, don’t care class will find their true :evel. 

Successful wholesalers say that all branches of their 
business are good, that tools are beginning to move 
faster, which is usually a sign of substantial progress 
and greater activity. 

Screen wire is going forward well and small garden 
implements are selling satisfactorily. There is a little 
letup in certain lines of garden tools, principally be- 
cause the season for them has begun vo wane. 

The warm, sunny weather of the past two or three 
weeks has put increased life into the distribution of 
merchandise, while the opening up of out-of-town resi- 
dences should mean more business to the suburban and 
country merchants because of the influx of the regular 
summer and fall customers for articles and supplies 
required on estates and country homes, large or small. 

Railroad deliveries are still very slow and unsatis- 
factory, while the express situation is described as 
much imroved and almost normal. Factories are still 
behind on deliveries but gradually getting more into 
production on peace time articles, where in some cases 
the government for a long time was taking all the 
numerous staple lines of production possible to manu- 
facture. 

Although retailers did carry over some winter stocks, 
it will not be safe to assume that the coming winter 
will be, like the past, an abnormally warm one. For 
instance, the winter of 1917-1918 was long and ex- 
tremely cold, while the corresponding period a year 
later, or 1918-1919, was uniformly very much warmer. 

Collections are reported fully up to expectations. 
We are told that few or no accounts are going into 
attorneys’ hands for settlement, with a few or a negli- 


gible number of failures, and that complaints are rare 
from retailers. As one wholesaler sees it, if it were 
not for what are now considered high prices and pre- 
vailing ideas of the past few months, he would not ask 
for better business conditions. 

Copper.—Copper sheets, as of May 20, out of stock, 
have been made 26c. base per pound and there is the 
usual differential for mill shipments for 300 lb. or over. 
Bare copper wire, for electrical purposes, mill ship- 
ments, carload lots, is 18%4c. base per pound. Busi- 
ness has improved materially since the advance, buy- 
ers as usual seeming to gather courage on the upward 
turn. 

Crowbars, Wedges, Sledges and Heavy Hammers.— 
There has been a reduction of about 10 per cent on 
pound goods, including crowbars, wedges, sledges and 
heavy hammers (the latter not handled) by leading 
producers of these goods. 
sent situation generally is a 
strong market and higher prices for flaxseed, combined 
with a searcity of oil. Argentina is the only available 
seed source of supply. Such seed as is obtainable for 
Eastern crushers comes from “Argentina, which laid 
down in New York, duty paid, brings $4.20 to $4.25 per 
bushel, while such seed grown in the United States, 
Northwest and Canada, as still remains, brings $4.25 
per bushel in Duluth. The harbor strike in Buenos 
Aires is practically over, but the port is still suffering 
from the effects of the tie-up, with not endugh vessels 
to take care of the tonnage offering on various kinds 
of cargoes. The diversion of ships to other ports away 
from Buenos Aires during the long strike has also made 
the situation worse. No appreciable improvement in 
the seed supply is looked for until another crop is raised 
in North America, to be harvested next fall. 





Linseed oil, raw, city brands, is $1.61 for five or more bbl, 
$1.64 in less than 5 bbl., and $1.58 per gal, in carloads for 
May delivery. Prices for June are $1.58 for five or more bbl 
$1.61 for less than 5 bbl. and $1.55 per gal. in carloads 

Wire Nails.—There is a little better feeling in the 


trade. Merchants not so well informed have antici- 
pated lower prices, which so far have not been made, 
and there are some who do not look for much reduc- 
tion, if any. Buyers for export, rather than domestic 
consumption, have been waiting for reductions, but it 
is doubtful if they will be realized. Out-of-store busi- 
ness is described as quite fair and considerably ahead 
of April, while prospects are brighter for a good build- 
ing program. Some of the distributors of nails tell of 
more activity in real estate and before long the erec- 
tion of houses on vacant property, which are greatly 
needed. 

Wire nails in and out of store are $4.25 base per keg. 

Cut Nails —There is comparatively little doing in 
cut nails, owing to broken stocks and. poor assortments. 
Mills, as has long been the case, are much behind on 
delivery; one wholesaler who bought 4000 kegs in 
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March has not received half of them yet. It is diffi- 
cult to gage the demands for export, not knowing when 
delivery can be made. Stocks are badly broken and 
sizes are spotty. 

Cut nails in store or carted by the jobber are $5.75 base 
per keg. 

Naval Stores.—The movement in turpentine con- 
tinues strong with prices advancing, there having been 
an increase of 3c. followed by 2c. per gal. the next 
day, recently. The reason given for the upward move- 
ment is the increased demand for export from southern 
primary points, which reduces the available supply for 
domestic consumption. The arrivals in New York have 
been light and spot turpentine is difficult to secure, 
holders of it asking a premium. Not only have 
the arrivals been moderate but much of the supply has 
been sold ahead. The main demand has been coming 
from Europe and South America. The receipts of 
rosin have been large and more than adequate for do- 
mestic needs, with the market easy for all grades, al- 
though prices are holding fairly firmly. 

Turpentine, in yard, is quoted at 90c. and upward per gal. 

Rosin, common to good strained, on the basis of 280 Ib. 
per bbl., is $11.70, and D grade $11.85 per bbl. 

Picks and Mattocks.—Makers of picks and mattocks 
have reduced their prices on this line about 10 per cent. 

Rope.—Generally speaking the rope trade in this 
territory is very moderate, although there are excep- 
tions where the business, for one reason or another, is 
more active. The Food Administration at Washington 
has discontinued its control or supervision of the sale 
of sisal raw fiber, but so far little business has de- 
veloped. Originally the idea was that as binder twine 
is absolutely necessary to assist in harvesting food 
crops, it was imperatively necessary to assure a suffi- 
cient quantity of it for this purpose, which control is 
now canceled. In Manila fiber there is practically 
little, if any, change yet, although there are indica- 
tions that the banking interests are unloading some of 
the raw stock at concessions in price. The business 
of one manufacturer during the first four months of 
1918 compared with the like period of 1919 shows a 
difference of but 500 lb. in output from the New York 
branch. 


Rope prices are as follows: Manila rope, %-in diam, and 


larger, highest grade is 27c.; second grade, 26c., and hard- 
ware grade, 24c. Sisal rope, %-in. diam. and larger, highest 
grade, 23c., and second grade, 20c. base per Ib. Sisal, hay, 


OFFICE OF HARDWARE AGE, 
Chicago, May 30, 1919. 
HE week’s report on general commercial activity in 
the hardware trade appears to/show a much more 
substantial betterment than has been recorded recently. 
The cheerful outlook voiced by Chairman Gary of the 
Steel Corporation at the spring meeting of the Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel Institute, supplied the market with 
constructive material for which it has been looking. 

Retail business continues to improve and dealers 
who are usually conservative in their opinions express 
surprise at the volume of buying and variety of mer- 
chandise that is in demand. 

The Stanley Works of New Britain, Connecticut, 
have issued a notice to the trade that all prices here- 
tofore quoted, are withdrawn, and that revised prices 
in detail will be forwarded as soon as possible. It is 
understood by the jobbers that there will be a general 
reduction of about ten per cent in the price of strap 
and tee hinges, butts, hasps and staples and miscel- 
laneous steel hardware. 

Manufacturers of picks, sledge hammers, wood chop- 
per’s wedges and crow-bars have also reduced their 
price approximately ten per cent. On the other hand, 
owing to the rapid advance in the price of silver bul- 
lion, manufacturers of sterling silver goods have been 
compelled to advance their prices. 

The demand for builders’ hardware, while below nor- 
mal, is greater than it has been since 1914. There is, 
however, a limited amount of big construction work 
going ahead due to the high cost of raw material, wages 
and transportation. The principal activity is in bunga- 
lows and two- and three-flat buildings. Sales on the 
cheaper grade of hardware predominate, there being 
very little cast bronze or brass hardware used. 

Manufacturers of toys state that this year so far 
their orders have been heavier than ever before. Some 
manufacturers have already withdrawn their line from 
the market, as they are all sold out. The call for 
American toys is larger than ever and as all toys that 
were formerly imported are off the market, it puts a 
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hide and bale ropes, medium and coarse, are first quality 
234%c. and second quality, 20\4c. base per Ib. ‘ 

Sash Cord.—Owing to the advances in raw cotton, the 
price of which has moved up about 13c. in the last 60 
days, buyers of appreciable quantities of sash cord 
should keep in close touch with their sources of supply. 
Much of the business in the last six months has been 
of hand-to-mouth character, so that now, with an 
aggregation of orders coming together, the business is 
crowding the mills with specifications. 

Shelf Brackets—Some of the manufacturers of 
wrought shelf brackets have reduced prices on these 
goods about 10 per cent. 

Strap and T Hinges and Butts.—Manufacturers of 
strap and T hinges, bright and plated steel butts, have 
recently revised prices downward on these lines by ap- 
proximately 10 per cent. Among the reasons given for 
this action is a desire to stabilize conditions and en- 
courage a broader building program. 

Window Glass.—The building movement has not made 
much headway yet, although prospects are brighten- 
ing. Just now, we are told that automobile makers are 
taking very much more window glass than builders are. 
This demand has grown remarkably during the last six 
months. Many persons are using enclosed cars for 
all the year round and automobile makers are installing 
a special glass for window shields and the various other 
parts of the vehicle. Consequently, there has arisen 
a large demand for glass made by combining two lights 
of %-in. glass cemented together with a sheet of trans- 
parent celluloid between. This leaves it transparent 
but prevents glass from flying in case of fracture. 
Where previously glass for this purpose would be 
bought in lots of a few boxes, we know of at least 
one instance where a factory is shipping one to two 
carloads of this class of glass per week to an automo- 
bile industry. This feature of the business has de- 
veloped greatly during the last six months, probably 
because of the end of the war and the release of fac- 
tories so they could make cars for private use, the 
ability to get gasoline and other better conditions. The 
building situation is so acute from lack of houses for 
tenants that some relief must be started soon which 
will require more glass. 


Window glass prices are as follows: Single strength A 


and B, all sizes. 77 per cent; double strength A, all sizes, 79 
per cent, and double strength B, all sizes 81 per cent from 
jobbers’ list. 
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heavier demand on the American manufacturer. Now 
is the time for the dealers to order their toys in antici- 
pation of the holiday trade. Jobbers are soliciting 
orders for shipment at their option after June first, 
with invoice to date December first. 

Collections are excellent and cash sales are uniformly 
good. 

Ash Cans.—As spring time is clean-up time, it is 
natural to suppose that the sale on ash cans would be 
very heavy and this spring has been no exception. 
Dealers’ stocks have been moving out fast and while 
the jobbers have a fair supply on hand, they are not 
carrying a surplus. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: No. 22 
galvanized 6-riveted and 6-angle stays with drop side handles 
$2 each: No. 33 at $2.35 each; No. 44 8-angle stays, $2.75 
each. Extra heavy galvanized iron with drop side handles, 
triple ribbed staves with outside rim cover, No. 170, size 
15 x 26-in., at $3.75 each; No. 190, 18 x 26-in., $4.75 each; 
No. 206, 20 x 26-in., $5.75 each. 

Axes.—There has been no change in the situation 
as to axes since last reported. Dealers continue to 
hold off placing their orders for future delivery and 
manufacturers are holding prices firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. Chicago: First quality 
single bitted axes, 3-lb. to 4-lb., $14 per doz. base. 

Alarm Clocks.—Some of the manufacturers of alarm 
clocks have advanced their price approximately ten per 
cent. Jobbers, however, are maintaining the present 
price. The shortage of alarm clocks is just as acute 
as ever and manufacturers continue to be about eight 
months behind with their orders and will not accept 
specifications from the jobber to exceed the quantity 
purchased the preceding year. 





We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: The Amer- 
ican Alarm Clock, in less than dozen lots, $11.04 per doz.; 
dozen lots, $10.64 per doz.; case lots of 4 doz., $10.37 per 







doz. Tookout Alarm Clocks, less than dozen lots, $13.8 
doz.; dozen lots, $13.46 per doz.; case lots of 2 doz., $13 
per doz. Tattoo Alarm Clocks, dozen. lots, $24.95 per doz.; 
case lots of 50, $24.35 per doz. Slumber Stopper, radium dial, 
dozen lots, $32 per doz. Big Ben and Baby Ben, $2 each 


Clipping Machines.—Jobbers report that they have 
been receiving orders by telegram for express ship- 
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ments on nearly all styles of sheep clipping machines. 
Retailers’ stocks are running low and they are forced 
to‘'send in repeat orders. Jobbers have fair stocks on 
hand and are filling all orders promptly. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: No. 8, shee))- 
shearing machine, $12 list each; No. 9, $14 list each; and 
New Model, $14 list each. The above prices carry a discount 
of 25 per cent with April lst dating. 

Babbitt Metal.—Sales on babbitt metal was reported 
during the past week as very satisfactory. The market 
seems to be steady and while buying is only in small 
quantities, the aggregate sales are very satisfactory. 
Stocks are good. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Standard 
babbitt metal, in full boxes, 9c. per lb.; Revenoe brand, in 
full boxes, 18c. per Ib 

Coil Chains.—While orders for future delivery on 
coil chain are very few, the demand for immediate ship- 
ment is good. Dealers evidently are not carrying sur- 
plus stocks and are depending on the jobbers for their 
supply. Shipments from the manufacturers have 
greatly improved and nearly all sizes are in stock. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Standard 
proof, fire welded coil chain, *% in., 10c. per Ib. base. 

Eaves Trough and Conductor Pipe.—Manufacturers 
of eaves trough and conductor pipe are working full 
time trying to keep up with their orders. There no 
doubt was a large amount of repair work put off dur- 
ing the war and with the increased building activity, 
the demand for eaves trough and conductor pipe was 
never better. Present prices are being held firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chceiago: 29-gage, 
lap joint eaves trough, 5 in., $5.15 per 100 ft.; 29-gage con- 
ductor pipe, 3-in., $6 per 100 ft. These prices are for fuil 
crate lots. 

Files.—Files continue to sell in good volume and 
the market appears to be steady; however, dealers are 
not stocking up to any great extent, just carrying 
enough on hand to meet their immediate requirements. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago Nicholson 
files, 50-21%, per cent discount; New American, 50-10-5 per 
cent discount; Disston, 50-5 per cent discount; Black Dia- 
mond, 50 per cent discount. 

Glass, Putty and Glaziers’ Points—A number of the 
glass factories have gone out of the blast and closed 
down, the larger part of them having made their al- 
lotment. There has been a decided improvement in 
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the demand for glass reported. Manufacturers state 
that lower prices are not to be looked for. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago Single 
strength A, all sizes, 77 per cent off, single strength B, first 
three brackets, 77 per cent off; all sizes of double-strength 
A, 79 per cent off. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago Putty, » 
100-lb. kits, $4.25; glaziers’ points, No. 1, No. 2 and No. 3 
1 doz. to a package, 65c. per pkg. 

Guns and Ammunition.—Jobbers report that many of 
their salesmen have sold these goods in good volume for 
future delivery, but a great many of their customers 
have not as yet placed their order. From all indica- 
tions this season promises to be one of the best and 
the demand is expected to be large. Jobbers are tak- 
ing orders for delivery as late as September 30th, 
guaranteeing price against decline up to date of ship- 
ment. Manufacturers state that unless they receive 
their specifications earlier, many of the dealers will 
not be supplied. 

We quote from jobbers’ Stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Single bar 
rel competition shot guns, 12-gage, 30 or 32 in. barrels, plain 
extractor, $7.15 each; with automatic ejector, $7.40 each; 
Standard shot guns, 12-gage, 30 or 32 in. barrel, plain ex- 
tractor, $8.35 each; with automatic ejector, $8.75 each; 
double barrel guns, 12-gage, with hammers, $17 each; ham- 
merless, $20.25 each. No discount. 

No. 22 short semi-smokeless cartridges, $5 per thousand: 
No. 22 short semi-smokeless, rim fire, $11.75 per thousand: 
No. 22 long semi-smokeless, $6 per thousand: No. 32 — 
semi-smokeless, rim fire, $13.50 per thousand. Discounts 20- 
per cent. -Peters’ target shells, smokeless, 5 dram powder 
1% oz. shot, 1 to 10, $40 per thousand; Peters’ Referee semi- 
smokeless, 3 drams powder, 1 oz. shot, 1 to 10, $37 per thou- 
sand. Discounts 10-71% 

Galvanized Ware.—Tubs and pails continue to move 
in good volume and both jobbers and retailers report 
very satisfactory sales. Present prices are being held 
steady and deliveries from the manufacturers are very 
prompt. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Standard 
galvanized tubs, No. 0, $7.15 per doz.; No. 1, $8.80 per doz.: 
No. 2, $10 per doz.: No. 3, $11.55 per doz.; medium grade, 
heavy galvanized tubs, No. 100s, $13.25 per doz.; No. 200s 
$15 per doz.: No. 300s, $16.75 per doz.; common galvanized 
pails, 8-qt., $2.70 per doz.; 10-qt., $3.10 per doz.; 12-qt., $2.25 
per doz.; 14-qt., $3.75 per doz.; 16-qt., $4.65 per doz 

Garden Hose.—It is only natural to expect, under 
present climatic conditions that retail sales on garden 
hose is very slow, however, a few warm days is all that 
is necessary to start business in this line. 


Current Metal Prices 


The quotations given below are for small lots, as sold 
from stores in New York City by merchants carrying stocks. 

As there are many consumers whose requirements are not 
sufficiently heavy to warrant their placing orders with manu- 
facturers for shipment in carload lots from mills, these prices 
are given for their convenience. 

On a number of articles the base price only is given, it 
being impracticable to name every size. 
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Tinned Soft Bessemer... .7.25¢ Western Spelter.... 8%¢@ve 


*Regular extras for lighter gages. Sheet Zinc, No. 9 base, casks, 





Brass Sheet, Rod, Tube ere iweueecuc is 
and Wire 
, BASE race as Lead and Solder 

= “eee Wire: 20¢ to2lhe American pig lead...... 66 we 
rl Rod. ve nt”. ee rea” a@s we 
ace aaa Solder, % & % guarantee....45¢ 
. k's Mi ws iadcecuceanawed 40¢ 

Refined solder ..............84¢ 


Prices of solder indicated by 
16 o2., private brand vary according te 
composition, 


Copper Sheets 

Be copper, hot rolled, 
»@26¢ per ID base. 

“SCald rolled, 14 oz. and heavier, z 

1¢ per Ib. advance over hot rolled. Babbitt Metal 


Best grade, per Ib........ 90¢ 








Tin Plates Commercial grade, per Ib .50¢ 
Bright Tin 
Grade Grade Antimony 
“AAA” a BOMMRTE cc ccccccoctves 8%e 
Charcoal Charcoal 
14x20 14x20 Aluminum 
DD excbewes a4 = No. 1 aluminum (guaranteed 
Ea over 99 per cent pure), in 
4 Se ingots for remelting, per 
IXXX . _ “ee ey 37 @29¢ 
IXEEE . Old Metals 
Coke—14x20 The market is stronger Deal 
Primes Wasters ers’ buying prices are nominally 
p> eer $8.30 $8.05 as follows: 
CPB cccccecs 8.40 8.15 Cente 
IGG TA cccunens 8.55 8.30 Per ®, 
 Kcvsvence 8.80 8.55 Copper, heavy and cible. 13.75 
. rr 9.75 Copper, heavy and wir 12.75 
SR = oh 10.95 10.70 Copper, light and bottoms. .11.00 
Te cwacnrsens 11.90 11.65 Brass, heavy - §.50 
2 > 3 3 Se 12.85 12.60 Brass, light 6.50 
Heavy machine composition.13.00 
No. 1 yellow rod brass turn- 
Terne Mates ings ; 7.50 
8-Lb. Coating 14x20 No. 1 red brass or compo- 
100 Ib. sition turnings ......... 10.00 
Lead, heavy...... ‘ ‘ . 400 
an enseeus a . Tead, tea.... : 3.26 
Firedoor st i Zine .. i dhe eck oe eae 4.25 
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We quote trom jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 


Crow brand Competition hose, not guaranteed, in 50 ft 
lengths, llc. per ft.; 3-ply, %-in. guaranteed hose, 11l'4c.; 
3-ply, “%-in. guaranteed hose, 13c.; 4-ply, %-in. guaranteed 
hose, 15c.; 4-ply, %-in, hose, 16c. 


Wood Handles.—The supply of wood handles is much 
better than it has been. While jobbers have not been 
able to accumulate a stock, they are about caught up 
with their back orders. From all indications, the de- 
mand will continue to be very heavy. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. Chicago: No. 1 hick- 
ory axe handles, $3.75 per doz.; No. 2 hickory, $3 per doz.; 
extra quality hickory, $4.50 per doz.; No. 1 railroad pick 
handles, $4.50 per doz.; second growth hickory hatchet and 
hammer handles, 14-in., $1.50 per doz.; medium quality, 14- 
in., 85c. per doz 

Jack Screws.—Both jobbers and retailers report very 
satisfactory sales on Jack Screws. Contractors and 
road builders are using these in large quantities. Stocks 
in general are fair and manufacturers are able to sup- 
ply the demand promptly. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
tandard 10-10 per cent 

Lanterns.—Jobbers are accepting orders for lanterns 
for delivery at their option after July first, with Sep- 
tember first dating and have booked very satisfactory 
orders on the above basis. From all indications, the 
demand for lanterns will be exceedingly heavy and 
dealers are urged to look up their stocks at once and 
specify for their future requirements. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Competition 
lanterns, No. 0 tubular, $6 per doz.; No. 2 tubular cold blast, 
$8.65 per doz 

Lace Leather.—There continues to be a steady de- 
mand for lace leather and both jobber and retailer 
report very satisfactory business. Stocks in general 
are good and present prices are being held firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago Raw-hide 
lace leather, *-in $1.65 per 100 ft.; YWw-in., $2 per 100 ft.; 
Chrome tace leather, %-in., $1.20 per 100° ft.;  Y%-in., $1.50 
per 100 ft 

Nuts and Bolts.—There seems to be very little in- 
dication on the part of the dealer to stock up on nuts 
and bolts and they are still placing orders for small 
lots for immediate shipment. The demand is improv- 
ing and the aggregate sales are satisfactory. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Machine 
bolts up to % x 4 in., 50-10-5 per cent off; larger sizes, 40-5 
per cent off; carriage bolts, up to % x 6 in., 50-5 per cent 


Chicago; Jack screws, 
from lists. 


f.o.b 


makes, discount 


off; larger sizes, 30-10 per cent off. Lag screws, 50-10 per 
cent off: stove bolts, 75 per cent off; tire bolts, 60 per cent 
off 


Wire Nails.—Stocks of jobbers on wire nails are low 
but are ample to meet all requirements. They are buy- 
ing freely but not in large quantities, being afraid per- 
haps that present prices will not hold. Finishing nails 
and special nails continue to be hard to obtain. Retail 
sales, however, show an improvement and nails are 
moving freely this week. 

We quote from 
wire nails, $3.90 per keg 
keg base 

Lawn Mowers.—The lawn mower season from a re- 
tail standpoint, is in full swing and a great many more 
lawn mowers have been sold this year than for thé 
past two years. It is noticeable that the demand is for 
the better grade of mowers. Both manufacturers and 
jobbers are accepting orders now subject to stock and 


Common 
3.50 per 


jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: 
base; cement coated nails, § 


material on hand. The available supply is running 
very low. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b, Chicago: Reading 
Hardware Co.’s Nipper Lawn Mower. 8-in. wheel, 3 blade, 


plain bearing, 14-in. cut, $4.70 each; 16-in., $4.85 each; 18-in., 
$5.05 each Reading Hardware Co.’s Quality, 9-in. wheel, 
4 blade, ball bearing, 14-in., $6.55 each; 16-in., 96.80 each; 
18-in., $7.05 each Reading Hardware Co.’s Empire, 10-in. 
wheel, 4 blade, ball bearing, 14-in., $10.50 each; 16-in., $10.75 
each; 18-in., $11 each; 20-in., $11.25 each. ee 

Post Mauls.—The great amount of fence building be- 
ing done throughout the country naturally has created 
a heavy demand for post mauls. Jobbers and retailers 
report an especially good season and sales continue to 
be very satisfactory. 

From jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: 
10-Ib., doz.; 13-lb., $8.65 per doz.; 
doz . . 

Hand Toilet Clippers—While there has been an im- 
provement in deliveries made by the manufacturers 
during the past week, jobbers report that their stocks 
are badly broken and that they are unable to obtain 
enough hand toilet clippers to supply their trade. 
Orders are coming in faster than they can get the goods 
to fill them. There has been no change in price since 
last reported. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: 


Handled post mauls, 
16-lb., $10 per 


5 or 


$7.25 per 


Hand toilet 


clippers, Khedive, $1.55 each; Triumph, ball bearings, $2 
each: Liberty, $2.50 each; Bay State, $3 each; Competition 
hair clippers, 85e. each. 


Rope.—It is believed that rope sales will improve 
from now on, as most of the stock bought earlier in 
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the season at lower prices has been moved out and re- 
tailers are coming into the market for their present 
needs. Prices are steady and manufacturers are mak- 
ing prompt delivery. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: No. 1 manila 
rope, Zi4gc. per lb. base; No. 2 manila, 26%c. per lb. base; 
No. 2 manila, 24%c. per lb. base; No. 1 sisal, 23%c. per Ib.; 
No. 2 sisal, 204ec. per Ib. 

Roofing and Building Paper.—Sales on roofing and 
building paper continue to be very good. The large 
amount of new work under way and the repair work 
which through necessity will have to be done, will re- 
quire a good volume of this product. Present prices 
are held firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Certain-teed 
roofing, one-ply, $1.53 per sq.; Certain-teed roofing, two-ply, 
$2.04 per sq.; Certain-teed roofing, three-ply, $2.55 per sq.; 
Major roofing, one-ply, $1.28 per sq.; Major roofing, two-ply, 
$1.69 per sq.; Major roofing, three-ply, $2.10 per sq.; Sentine! 
roofing, one-ply, 83c. per sq.; Sentinel roofing, two-ply, $1.04 
per sq.; Sentinel roofing, three-ply, $1.25 per sq.; tarred felt, 
2.60 per 100 lb.; red and gray rosin paper, $47 per ton, 

Razors and Razor Blades.—The supply of all kinds 
of razors and razor blades is good. Both jobbers and 
retailers report a very satisfactory business is being 
done and conditions in general are very healthy. Present 
prices are being held firm and no lower prices are 
looked for this season. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Full hollow 
ground, open blade razors, square point, flat rubber handles, 
$17.25 per doz.; three-quarters hollow ground, square point, 
oval rubber handles, $14.75 per doz. 

SAFETY Razors.—We quote from jobbers’ stocks f.o.b. Chi- 
cago, as follows: Gillette, $45 per doz.; Auto-Strop, $45 per 
doz.; Gem, in one doz. lots, $8.40 per doz.; 3 doz. lots, $8 
per doz.; Ever-Ready, in one doz. lots, $8.40 per doz.; 3 doz. 
lots, 98 per doz. 

BLADES.—We 
Gem, in 1 doz. 
Ever-Ready, 1 


stocks f.ob. Chicago: 
$4.20 per doz. sets; 
% doz. toa 


quote from jobbers’ 
sets, 7 blades to a set, 


ecard containing 1 gross blades, 


package, 24 packages to the card, $6.72; Gillette, in 1 doz. 
packages, 6 blades to the package, $4.50; Gillette, 1 doz 


packages, 12 blades to a package, $9; Auto-Strop, No. 610%, 
in doz. packages, 6 blades to a package, $4.50; Auto-Strop, 
No. 610, in doz. packages, 12 blades to a package, $9. 

Spark Plugs.—There seems to be no let-up in the 
demand for spark plugs. Reports from both jobbers 
and manufacturers during the past week are very op- 
timistic. Jobbers’ stocks are well assorted and manu- 
facturers are making better deliveries. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Hercules 
Giant, lots of 1 to 50, 65e. each; lots of 50 to 100, 62%ec. 
each; lots of 100 and upward, 60c. each; Hercules Junior, 
lots of 1 to 100, 40c. each; lots of 100 to 150, 37%4c. each; 
lots of 150 and upward, 35ec. each. HelJ-Fi standard spark 
plugs, lots of 1 to 50, 45c. each; lots of 50 to 100, 42%%c. 
each; lots of 100 and upward, 40c. each; Hel-Fi Super spark 
plugs, lots of 1 to 50, 65c. each; lots of 50 to 100, 62%4c. each; 
lots of 100 and upward, 60c. each. 

Sand Paper.—Present prices on sand paper are being 
held firm. The demand is very heavy from the furni- 
ture and automobile plants. Retail sales over the 
counter are very satisfactory. Stocks in general are 
good. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 
No. 1 sand paper, best grade, $5.40 per ream; cheaper grade, 
$4.85 per ream. 

Solder.—There has been no change in the situation 
as to solder since last reported. A very healthy busi- 
ness is being done by both retailers and jobbers. The 
demand if anything is increasing. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Warranted 
50-50 solder, case lots, 40c. per Ilb.; No. 1 plumbers’ solder, 
case lots, 34c. per Ib. 

Roller Skates.—There has been a falling off in the 
demand for roller skates which has enabled the jobber 
to accumulate a stock. Local jobbers report that they 
now have a complete line on hand and are in a posi- 
tion to fill all orders promptly. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Either Con- 
ron or Barney & Berry roller skates, ball bearing, boys’, 
$1.75 per pair; girls’, $1.90 per pair. 

Steel Sheets.—There has been no change in the situa- 
tion as to steel sheets. Both consumers and jobbers 
are buying only to cover their immediate requirements. 
There does not seem to be any inclination on the part 
of the trade to stock up at the present prices. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: No. 28 black 
sheets, $5.37 per 100 lb.; No. 28 galvanized, $6.72 per 100 Ib 

Sash Weights.—Price on sash weights are the same 
as last reported and sales have shown a marked im- 
provement. Jobbers and retailers, however, do not 
show any inclination to stock up at the present prices. 
which they feel will be lower later on in the season. 
They are only ordering to cover their immediate re- 


quirements. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Sash 
weights in ton lots, $42 per ton; in less than ton lots, $44 


per ton. 

Stove Pipe and Stove Board.—While orders for stove 
pipe and stove board for future delivery are being 
booked more freely than a week ago, dealers evidently 
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are holding off waiting for a further decline in price. 
Manufacturers, however, feel that the present level of 
price is as low as they can go, taking into considera- 
tion the high cost of labor and material, The demand 
for stove pipe and stove board this fall is expected to 
be unusually heavy. 

We quote trom local jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Stove 


pipe, 80-gage, 6 in., $14.50 per 100; 28-gage, 6 in., $17.25 
per 100; elbows, heavy corrugated, 6 in., $1.80 per doz.; 
medium, 6 in., $1.50 per doz.; common adjustable, $1.60 per 
doz. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Square 
erystal stove board, wood lined, 24 x 24, $11.05 per doz.; 
26 x 26, $13 per doz.: 28 x 28, $15.25 per doz.; 30 x 30, 
$17.15 per doz.; 33 x 33, $20.65 per doz.; 36 x 36, $24.65 per 
doz. Square crystal cee boards, paper lined, 18 x 18, $5.90 
per doz.; 24 x 24, $7.15 per doz.; 26 x 26, $7.85 per doz.; 
28 x 28, $8.75 per doz.: 30 x 30, $10.40 per doz.; 32 x 32, 
$12.30 per doz.; 35 x 35, $15.35 per doz. Prices subject to 
10 per cent discount in case lots. 

Tacks.—Tacks are selling in good volume and very 
satisfactory sales are reported by retailers. Manu- 
facturers are making good deliveries and jobbers have 
ample stocks on hand to meet all requirements. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: U pholster- 
ers’ tacks, 6-0z., 25-lb. boxes, 15%4c. per Ib.; bill posters 
tacks, 6-0z., 25-lb. boxes, 15c. per Ib. 

Wheelbarrows.—Never before has the demand for 
wheelbarrows been as great as during the past two 
weeks. Contractors and road builders are buying nearly 
every kind of a barrow in order to keep their work 
going. Jobbers’ stocks are low and are out of some of 
the best sellers. Present prices are being held firm. 

We quote to retailers, f.o.b, Chicago: No. 4 tubular bar- 
rows, all steel, $7 each; common tray or stave barrows, $2.2 
each; angle leg garden barrows, $4 each. 

Wire Products.—There has been no improvement in 
the deliveries from the mills on barb wire and staples. 
Jobbers are still maintaining a limit of one keg of a 
size to a customer and have not been able to accumulate 
a stock. There has been an improvement in the de- 
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mand for wire cloth during the past week, but the cold 
weather continues to retard sales. Poultry netting is 
moving as good volume and from all indications, this 
will be a good season from a retailers’ standpoint. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Painted 
barb wire, $4.05 per 100 lb.; galvanized barb wire, $4.75 per 
100 Ib.; No. 9 plain wire, $3.65 per 100 lb.; No. 9 galvanized 
wire, $4.35 per 100 lb.; staples, plain polished, $4.05 per keg. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Poultry net- 
ting, galvanized before weaving, 50 per cent discount; gal- 
vanized after weaving, 45 per cent discount 

Wire CLotTH.—-We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago; 12-mesh black, from $2.15 to $2.25 per 100 sq. ft. base. 
This price is for sizes from 24 in. to 48 in. Sizes below 24 in. 
are l0c. per hundred higher, sizes above 48 in. are 40c. per 
hundred higher. 

Game Traps.—Jobbers report that there are many 
dealers who have not as yet placed their orders for 
fall delivery on game traps. Jobbers are making a 
special inducement to dealers on freight allowance, 
who order in full barrels. From all indications, this 
will be a banner year for game traps, as the high price 
of fur makes it a special inducement to the trapper. 

We quote to retailers, f.o.b. Chicago, game traps as fol- 
lows: 






—-Per Doz.- Per loz 
Victor With Without Newhouse with 
Size Chains Chains Size Chain 
No. 0...... $1.40 $1.07 No. 4 $3.28 
De Beewas 1.65 1.2 No. 1. es 3.85 
No. 1%... 2.48 1.§ No. $1.... 4.48 
POO. Bevcee 3.46 2°96 No. 91... $.88 
No. 3 4.89 4.19 No. 1% >. 78 
No. 5 5.16 No. 81%. 6.43 
No 2.4 1.89 No. 9144 7.33 
No 3.2 2.81 No. 2.. 8.54 
Oneida No. 2% 13.44 
No. $1.46 No, 21% 10.56 
No 1.69 a 11.39 
No. 2.69 No. 3% 15.05 
No 4,23 No t 13.44 
No 5.63 No. 4% 33.75 
No G80 No 100.00 
No 2.23 No. 6 227.81 
No 3.28 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., June 3, 1919. 

ti new demand for steel and finished products con- 

tinues to grow, but not as fast as the improvement 
in sentiment. One thing that has had a very bene- 
ficial effect on the market is the fact that Director 
General of Railroads Hines was not able to buy the 
200,000 tons of rails for the Government at less than 
prices agreed upon by the steel rail manufacturers at 
their meeting, held in Washington, D. C., in March, 
these prices being $45 for Bessemer rails and $47 for 
open-hearth. Director Hines bought open-hearth rails 
entirely, for which he paid $47 per ton at mill, 100,000 
tons of the order going to the Carnegie Steel Co., Illi- 
nois Steel Co., and Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co 
these three concerns being owned by the Steel Corpora- 
tion. The Lackawanna Steel Co. got 40,000 tons, Cam- 
bria Steel Co. 40,000 tons, and Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co. 20,000 tons. It is said the rails are to be divided 
among no less than 50 railroads, so that each road will 
get not over 4000 tons. It is known positively that the 
Government will have to buy, possibly this year, no 
less than 1,000,000 tons of rails, or more, and part of 
this business is expected to be placed with the rail mills 
in a very short time, so that the rails can be made, 
delivered and laid by the roads before the cold weather 
comes. 

Another event that has helped sentiment a good deal 
in the steel trade is the fact that the Government has 
decided to allow the car builders to go ahead and build 
20,000 cars for shipment to France, and these cars will 
take upward of 30,000 tons of plates, steel bars and 
small shapes in their construction. There has also been 
a further slight reduction in ocean freight rates, and 
this will help domestic mills still further to secure 
export business. Lately there have been quite heavy 
shipments of tin plate to England, and also of black 
and blue annealed sheets to Japan. It is said that on 
nearly all the finished steel products being exported 
practically full domestic prices are being secured. 

In the last week or two considerable inquiries have 
come in the market for pig iron for delivery in the 
third quarter and last half of this year. This new in- 
quiry comes mostly from foundries, and the fact that 
consumers are willing to negotiate shows a good deal 
more of confidence in the future of the pig iron mar- 
ket than has existed for some time. 

Conditions in the hardware trade are better and the 
outlook is more encouraging than for some months. 
Expectations of any lower prices are fast disappearing 
and the jobbing and consuming trade are buying goods 
more freely and in larger quantities to some extent 


than for some months. There is no large surplus of 
goods in the hands of manufacturers and jobbers. It 
is the firm belief that by September or October the 
steel trade will be in full swing again and will carry 
with it the lighter lines of steel products. Collections 
are reported good and there is plenty of money in cir- 
culation among buyers. 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—A meeting of the Institute 
of Nut, Bolt and Rivet Manufacturers was held in Chi- 
cago on Wednesday, May 21, at which present condi- 
tions in the nut, bolt and rivet trade were very fully 
discussed. Nearly all manufacturers present reported 
an increase in orders, and while these are still confined 
mostly to small lots for prompt shipment, there are 
more of them, and there is now some disposition on the 
part of jobbers and consumers to place orders ahead. 
Present discounts on nuts, bolts and rivets, which have 
been effective since March 28, were reaffirmed without 
dissent. These discounts are’as follows: 
Large structural and ship rivets........ .$3.70 base 
Taree DOU FIVER .ccccececaceneaces 7 iy $3.80 
7/16 in. x 6 in. smaller and shorter rivets, 

65-10-5 per cent off list 

Machine bolts, h.p. nuts, % in x 4 in.: 

Smaller and shorter, rolled thre sie .60-10-5 per cent off list 

CUE CHRON. cee wee ence vecsceceeuuns 6035 per cent off list 

Larger and longer sizes...... ...90-10 per cent off list 
Machine bolts, ¢c.p.c. and t. nuts, % in. x 4 in 

Smaller and shorter......... ..45-10-10 per cent off list 

Larger and longer .40-10-5 per cent off list 
Carriage bolts, % x 6 in.: 






Smaller and shorter, rolled threads. 60-5 per cent off list 
Ct SE ccreceenaoene eens’ ..90-10-5 per cent off list 
Larger and longer sizes......%... 15-10 per cent off list 
CA “eeu e tka ene acesane aaa 65-5 per cent off list 
Piow bolts, Nos. 1, 2, 3......... 60 per cent off list 
Hot pressed nuts, sq. blank....... , 25c. per Ib. off list 
Hot pressed nuts, hex., blank....... ..3.25e. per Ib. off list 
Hot pressed nuts, sq., tapped whe . 3c. per Ib. off list 
Hot pressed nuts, hex., tapped. . .3c. per Ib. off list 
Cpe. and t. sq. and hex. nuts, bl ink. 3.25e. per Ib. off list 
p.c. and t. sq. and hex. nuts, tapped 3c. per Ib. off list 


Se mi-finished hex. nuts: 
S% in. and larger.......... os . 70-10 per cent off list 
Os 2O Si Gy NOD ve oaivdeswcnckcneecens 80 per cent off list 
Stove bolts in packages...... ; io 10-10-5 per cent off list 
ee De este keRea ek axe evar? 2u per cent extra for bulk 
Tire bolts 60- 10-10-5 per cent off list 
The above discounts are from March 21, 1919 
All prices carry standard extra. No freight 
Hinges.—Effective Monday, May 26, the leading man- 
ufacturers of scrap, T and plated butt hinges made a 
reduction in prices of 10 per cent. This action was 
unexpected by some makers, as there have been no 
reductions in costs of labor or steel, but the reduction 
was first made by a leading manufacturer, and the 
other makers quickly followed suit. ; ; 
Iron and Steel Bars.—Mills report more new inquiry 
in the market for iron and steel bars than for some 
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time, and jobbers and consumers are also more in- 
clined to buy for future needs. The implement makers, 
they being the largest individual consumers of steel 
bars, are now sounding the market for their supply for 
last half of this year. No large business has yet been 
closed, as the implement makers want the mills not only 
to guarantee prices against decline, but also to allow 
them a concession over the regular price, 2.35c., which 
is made to large and small buyers alike. They claim 
they are the largest users of steel bars and are entitled 
to a lower price than the smaller consumers. A better 
demand is noted for reinforcing steel bars, especially 
from the West, where it is said building operations 
have again become quite active. 





We quote soft steel bars rolled from billets at i 
mill, in large lots, the usual advances being charged by 
jobbers and mills for quantities less than carloads. We quote 
common iron bars at 3c. to 3.15¢c.; bar iron made from 
selected scrap, 3c. for base sizes, and refined iron bars, 3.50c. 
per Ib., all in carloads f.o.b. Pittsburgh. These prices are 
subject to extras as adopted by the American Iron and Steel 
Institute, the usual advances being charged for smal] lots. 


Sheets.—Mills report a fairly heavy increase in the 
new demand for black and blue annealed sheets, espe- 
cially fpr high grade finished sheets used by the auto- 
mobile builders, but the new demand for galvanized 
sheets is still very quiet. More orders are also being 
placed for electrical sheets, which have been dul) in 
demand for some time, practically since the armistice 
was signed. Independent mills are now operating to 
65 to 70 per cent of capacity. 

Effective from March 21 the base price of No. 10 blue an- 
nealed sheets is 3.55c., the base price of No. 28, box annealed, 
one pass black sheets is 4.35c. and for No. 28 galvanized 
sheets is 5.70c. in carload and larger lots f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
that 


or Youngstown mill. It should be noted by the trade 
the above named prices are for carloads or larger lots, the 
usual advances for small lots being charged over the above 


prices. 

Shelf Brackets.—Effective Monday, May 26, a gen- 
eral reduction of 10 per cent in prices on all grades of 
shelf brackets was made by the manufacturers. 

Tin Plate.—The new inquiry for tin plate is a little 
better, as reported by a few mills, but is still very far 
short of being as heavy as it should be at this season 
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of the year. Usually at this time of the year can mak- 
ers and also makers of other containers are busy mak- 
ing up stock, and are buying tin plate freely. How- 
ever, .the can makers and the meat and vegetable pack- 
ers carried over very heavy stocks of tin plate from 
last year, which are not all worked off yet, and this is 
the reason to a large extent why the present demand 
for tin plate is so quiet. 

We quote tin plate in large lots at $7 base box f.o.b 
burgh. 


Pitts 





New prices on terne plate, amenere March 21, ‘ 
lows: 8-lb.—-200 Ib., $14.15; 8-lb—l1. C., $1 
$16.15 ; 15-lb.—IL. ¢ , $17. 15; 20- thi. Cc, 
$19.65 ; 30-lb.—I. C., $20.65; 35-lb —I. C., 
$19.65. All f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Wire Products.—Local mills report that orders and 
specifications for wire and wire products received last 
week were the heaviest in any one week for a long 
time. Jobbers and consumers alike are more inclined 
to buy ahead, and it is stated that one mill recently 
took an order for 25,000 kegs of wire nails for extended 
delivery, but is said to have guaranteed prices against 
decline on any unshipped portions of the contract. The 
new demand for plain and barbed wire, and also for 
wire fence has been heavy for some time, and mills 
are sold up on these products four to six weeks. Re- 
ports are that prices on bright nails, plain and barbed 
wire, also on wire fence are being firmly held by the 
mills, but there is some slight shading on cement- 
coated nails, probably not over 10 cents per keg. Prices 
on wire and wire nails in carloads and larger lots to 
jobbers, and which are said to be holding very firm, are 
as follows: 

Wire nails, $3.25 base per keg; galvanized, i in, and 
longer, including large-heaid barbed roofing nails taking an 
advance over this price of $1.50, and shorter than 1 in., $2.00 
Bright basic wire, $3.15 per 100 Ib.; annealed fence wire, Nos 
6 to 9, $3.00; galvanized wire, $3.70; galvanized barbed wire 
and fence staples, $4.10; painted barbed wire, $3.40; polished 
fence staples, $3.40; cement-coated nails, $2.85 base; these 
prices being subject to the usual advances for the smaller 
trade, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added to point of delivery, 
terms 60 days net, less 2 per cent off for cash in 10 days. 
Discounts on woven-wire fencing are 60% per cent off list 
for carload lots, 59% per cent for 1000-rod lots, and 58™% per 
cent off for small lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 
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OFFICE OF HARDWARE AGE, 
Boston, May 31, 1919. 

AY will go down on the pages of New England 
shelf hardware history as one of the most satis- 
factory months on record. There were in that month 
quite a number of hardware articles that did not sell 
as well as they might, but what the retail dealer and 
jobber lacked in this respect has been made up in other 
lines. In addition the market passed through a price 
readjustment period remarkably free of unpleasant 
memories, although the cut in wrenches and automobile 
tires left a bad taste in some mouths. Only one im- 
portant retail house met with financial difficulties in 
May. On the other hand most such concerns made 
payments on a large tonnage of merchandise, so that 
the debit side of their ledgers looks almighty healthy 
as June is ushered in. And, best of all, everybody’s 
stocks are in excellent shape. By that we do not mean 
that stocks are large, for on the contrary they are 
smaller than they have been before at this season of 
the year for some time. But stocks carried ‘can be 
listed as “quick selling” and “seasonable,” and if the 
trade continues to order goods along the same con- 
servative, careful lines they have so far this year the 
carry-over at the end of the season will probably be 
smaller than ever before in the history of the business. 
It is not to be wondered at, then, that shelf hardware 
interests in this section of the country are feeling opti- 
mistic. Most everybody expects further price read- 
justments from time to time, but nobody is disturbed 
about the future. On the other hand, the manufactur- 
ers we have talked with since last reports seem reason- 
ably certain that values have about reached the rock 
bottom for 1919, at least. Few of them care to go on 
open record with a statement regarding future prices, 
yet they can point out plenty of good reasons why they 
expect more stability to values. Since last reports there 
have been some local price changes, some of them up 
and some down, but mostly unimportant. One, a re- 
duction in Stanley Works goods, was anticipated by 
the fellow who tipped us off a fortnight ago. Builders’ 
hardware continues to move very slowly, and although 
there is an increase in house construction in New Eng- 
land, it is not of sufficient proportions to warrant a 





belief that the retail hardware and jobbing house will 
make much money on builders’ hardware this year, at 
least. 


The average person who has thought of building 





has about made up his mind he will not, owing to the 
high cost of material. It is characteristic of New 
England people to go slow on building when other sec- 
tions of the country are enjoying a boom, but we 
eventually will get going. It seems highly improbable, 
however, that there will be a material increase in build- 
ing here until 1920. 

The heavy hardware trade is feeling more cheerful 
than it was a month ago, not because it is selling so 
much more iron, steel, nuts and the like, but because it 
feels that the uncertainty hanging over the price situ- 
ation, to a large extent, has been eliminated. Here and 
there one finds a jobbing house that really can show an 
increase in its movement of steel and such things. The 
improvement is small, to be sure, but just enough to 
give encouragement. With the big local steel houses 
there is more doing in heavy iron and steel. It is diffi- 
cult, therefore, to find a house but what feels reason- 
ably sure the future is more encouraging. In _ the 
meantime what the jobbers lack in call for certain lines 
is more than made up in others. 

Automobile Accessories.—The most important news 
in the automobile accessories line this week is the 
announcement by the jobbing trade here of a reduc- 
tion in their quotations on tires amounting to about 15 
per cent. This reduction is in keeping with that made 
some two weeks or so ago by the manufacturers. Prices 
for other accessories are very firm and the demand for 
everything is holding up remarkably well. People who 
ought to know feel that business in this department 
will hold good throughout the summer and they have 
governed themselves accordingly in the matter of sup- 
plies. 

Barbed Wire.—Sales of barbed wire have slowed 
up noticeably of late, but no change in prices is noted 
inasmuch as most of the jobbers are carrying light 
stocks and the market is in a favorable rosition. It is 
believed the lull in sales is temporary. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Catch weights, 80-rod reels, 


four-point barbed, $4.64; plain two-ply twisted, 80-rod reel 
$4.20. 

We quote f.o.b. factory: 80-rod reels, galvanized, barbed 
wire, in less than carload lots, $3.84 per 100 Ib; two-ply 


twisted, in less than carload lots, $3.55 per reel 
Bolts and Nuts.—Some increase in the movement of 
bolts and nuts is noted here. The market, however, 


is a long way from being active. Stocks in jobbers’ 
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hands, as a rule, are smaller than most people realize, 
because they have, until recentlv. refrained from buying 
until the price situation cleared. It is understood that 
some orders have been placed with the miils by the local 
trade: since May 24, which would seem to indicate a 
better consumptive demand is anticipated. 

Machine bolts, C. T. & D. nuts, 4 x % and smaller, 35 and 

per cent discount; 4% x % and larger, 30 per cent dis 
count; with H. P. nuts, 4 x % and smaller, 45 per cent dis- 
count; 44% x % and larger, 35 per cent discount; common 
carriage bolts, 6 x %, and smaller, 40 per cent discount: 
6% x % and larger, 30 per cent discount; tap bolts, less 10 
per cent; Eagle carriage bolts, 70 per cent discount; stove- 
bolts, large quantities, 70 and 10 per cent discount; bolt 
ends, 30 per cent discount; tire bolts, 50 and 10 per cent dis- 
count; semi-finished nuts, 9/16 and smaller, 70 per cent 
discount; % and larger, 60 per cent discount; finished case 
hardened nuts, 60 per cent discount; H. P. square blank in 
fo keg, list; tapped, list; hexagon, blank, list; tapped, list; 

P. C. & T. square blank, plus lc.; tapped, list; hexagon, 


hina, list ; tapped, list. 


Chain.—Small chain of all kinds continues to sell in 
a satisfactory manner, but heavy stock is a drug on 
the market. Very few of the jobbers are carrying 
enough of the latter, however, to cause them any worry, 
and few of them apparently have any idea of increas- 
ing their holdings within the near future. Unless the 
manufacturers change their lists, therefore, one can 
hardly expect a revision in local quotations. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Proof coil self-colored 
chain in cask lots, 3/16 in. ee per 100 Ib.; 4 in., $11.40 
5/16 in., $10.80; in., $9.60; 7/16 in., $9.35; 1 im, $9.15; 


- 2 
9/16 in., $9.15; 5% in., $8 90; % rs $8.65; % in., $8.15; 1 in., 
$8. BB, twist link and long link chain take the same extras 


Copper Base Goods.—We are informed that the big 
copper fellows of the country anticipate a large export 
demand for the metal soon after the signing of the 
peace papers. This demand coupled with domestic 
buying to date should cut down the surplus stocks in 
the country by Aug. 30, to alarmingly small propor- 
tions. If such should prove the case a lot of hardware 
interests will get caught short of copper base goods, 
according to the story we get. 





Drills. —During the past week there has been quite 
an improvement in the demand for drills, possibly as 
a result of the recent downward revision in prices. The 
jobbing trade, therefore, is quite encouraged, and re- 
ports itself as in a position to make prompt deliveries 
within the next month, at least. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Carbon drills, sizes up to 
114 in. straight shank, 50 per cent discount. Bit stock drills, 
0 and 10 per cent discount; blacksmith drills, 50 per cent 
discount; ratchet, 15 per cent discount; wood-boring brace 
drills, 50 and 10 per cent discount; drills and countersinks 
combined, list. High speed drills, prices on application. 

Files and Rasps.—Files are selling well, mostly to 
the factory consumptive trade. There was a time not 
so long ago when the trade here had considerable dif- 
ficulty in getting supplies, but sinve Jan. 1 there has 
been a slow and steady improvement in this respect. 
Anyone can get almost any quantity today and get a 
good delivery on it. Prices hold very steady on their 
recently revised basis. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Files—Nicholson and Black 
Diamond, 40 and 10 and 10 per cent discount; Great Western, 
\rcade, Kearney & Foote, ete., and American machine cut, 
o0 and 10 and 5 per cent discount; Chelsea hand cut, list; 
XF (Swiss pattern), list. ; 

Riusps—-Heller, Chelsea and Nicholson, 12-in., $4.70 to 
$5.50; 18-in., $5.50 to $6.50; 14-in., $6.50 to $7.50 

Freezers.—F reezers are selling every day, but not in 
the volume the trade would like to see. It is only fair 
to state, however, that it is a little early in the season 
and that there is every reason to expect a normal de- 
mand once real warm weather sets in. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: White Mountain freezers 
1-qt., $2.43; 2-qt., $3.03; 3-qt., $3.60; 4-qt., $4.23: 6- “ae $5.37: 
8-qt., 6.! ; 10-qt., $8 85; 12-qt. , $11.25; 15-qt., $13.35; 20-at., 
$17.31; 25-at., $22.20 each. 

Garden Tools.—Spades, spading forks, hoes, hand 
cultivators and the like are going better, much better 
in fact than anticipated. There appears to be an awak- 
ening to the possibility of the garden throughout New 
England, even by a lot of people who have tried it 
once and failed. Where the amateur failed last year 
or in 1917 with potatoes, corn, tomatoes, beans, etc., 
he or she is turning to flowers this season. Flower 
garden clubs are being organized here and there, school 
vegetable gardens will be more numerous than ever 
this summer and more ground than ever before will 
be plowed around summer camps. It begins to look, 
therefore, as though the hardware interests of New 
England would do a better tool business than they 
thought possible. 


Glass.—A further falling off in the retail demand for 
glass is noted. It may interest the retail hardware 
dealer to know, however, that the wholesale end of 
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the business is better than it has been before since we 
entered the war. Local wholesale houses will not guar- 
antee warehouse deliveries at anything under five days 
and most of them want 10 days to deliver goods. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Glass, single A and B, first 
three, 50 per cent discount; above first three brackets, 79 pet 
cent discount from the list; double A, 80 per cent discount ; 
double B, 82 per cent discount; A and B quality by the light, 
8O per cent discount; single lights, 80 per cent discount 

Leaded glass—VPlain cathedral, 18e. per sq. ft.; monu- 
mental figured, 4y-in. thick, 20c. per sq. ft.; double ground, 
23e. per sq. ft. 

Skylight Glass—Rough o1 rolled, 1¢-in thick, l6c. per sy 
ft.; 3/16 in. thick, 20c. per sq. ft.; 4 in. thick, 25c. per sq. ft 

Hack Saws.—The demand hi hack saws appears 
better and on the eve of a more substantial improve- 
ment. Industrial New England is beginning to get 
quite busy and plants where large quantities of hack 
saws are used recently have booked enough orders to 
keep them running full for several months. The more 
business they get the more hack saws the hardware 
trade will sell. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Hack gaws, one gross o1 
more, 15 per cent discount. 

Haying Tools.—Indications are that New England 
will have a very large hay crop this year. In anticipa- 
tion of this fact there are appearing good orders for 
all kinds of haying tools and as nobody here appears 
overstocked with merchandise it looks as though prices 
would hold firm throughout the buying season. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Scythes, Clipper, $13 per 
doz.; Little Giant, high grade, $16; snaths, ash, in lots of 


less than 20 doz., $1 a doz.; in lots of 20 doz. or more 
$11.50 a dozen; cherry, in lots of less_ — 20 doz., $14.50, 
more $14; brush, in small lots, $13 a doz., large lots 


$13.25 a doz 


Horseshoes.—The horseshoe situation has not changed 
since last reports. More or less buying is going on all 
the time, but the volume is much smaller than it was a 
month ago for the reason that the largest buyers have 
anticipated their wants. The manufacturers give no 
indications that prices will be higher, and on the other 

hand it is doubtful if they can sell for less money and 
make a profit. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Standard makes in 100-lb 
kegs, to blacksmiths and consumers in Maine, New Hamp 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts and Rhode Island points, 
$5.40 per keg base. Direct shipments in any quantity from 
the mill, $5.40, with freight allowed on any quantity. sase 
prices are for No. 2 or larger. To Connecticut blacksmiths 
and consumers the base price is $5.15 per 100-Ib. keg No 
freight is allowed on store shipments. 

Fancy Shoes—Side weights, $12 per keg; track side 
weights, $12.25; toe weights, $10.75; steel shoes, $9.25; tor 
creased, $7. side wear, $9.75; calked, $9.25; extra light 
calked, $1025: iron countersunk, $8.25; steel countersunk, 
$10; tips, $9.25; light driving, $9.25; featherweights, $9.25 
mule, $8; all assorted shoes, 50c. per keg extra. 

Toe Calks—Dull, $1.85 per box; sharp, $2.10; blunt heel, 

$2.3 


$2.10; sharp heel, 5 Broken boxes call for an extra 
charge of le. per Ib 






Iron.—More iron was sold during the past week than 
was the case in the seven days ending May 24, but that 
is not saying a great deal. The market has consider- 
able distance to go before it becomes normal, but inter- 
ests here feel confident that if will be so before many 
months pass. Stocks here are comparatively small, 
although two or three houses are well supplied and 
they usually are the ones that are getting most of the 
floating business today. Prices are reported as firm 
and unchanged. , 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Zest iron, flats. rounds 
and squares, $5.50 base per 100 Ib.; H. & P. ovals, half ovals 
and bevels, $6.50; H. & P. half rounds, $5.50; refined iron, 
$3.40; Norway iron, $20. Broken bundles, add We. Ib. 

Lawn Mowers.—The pronounced improvement in the 
demand for lawn mowers noted a week ago has con- 
tinued and it is more certain than ever that there will 
not be enough of them to go around this season. Should 
there be a shortage, as indicated, it is doubtful if any 
change in local quotations will be made, as most every- 
body considers mowers high enough as they are. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Lawn mowers, 12-in., $4.65 
each; 14-in., $4.80; 16-in $5; 18-in., $5.20 

Nails.—The demand for nails should be very heavy at 
this season of the year. Instead, it is only fairly good 
and probably will not improve unless there should be a 
sudden and unexpected boom in building. A fortnight 
or so ago it was felt there might be a reduction in cut 
nail prices here, but all idea of such a revision has 
passed, because of an improvement in fundamental 
conditions. 

We quote from arr ged stocks: Wire nails, $4.25 per keg 
base. Cut nails, $5.35 base. For galvanized nails an extra 
charge of 50c. per keg is made. Cement coated nails, stand- 
ard boxes, $5 per keg base. 

Horseshoes—New Standard 5s, $6.75: 6s, $6: 7s, $5.75: 
8s, $5.50; 9, 10 and 11s, $5.35 teliance and Brighton 5s, $6 
7s. $5.25; 8s, $5: 9, 10 and 11s, $4.90; Crown and 
Leader 5s, $5.25; 6s, $4.50: 7s, $4.05: 8s, $3.85: 9, 10 and 11s, 
$3.65. Add 1c. per pound for less than 25 pounds of a size 
Reamers.—There seems to be a shade better move- 
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ment in reamers, but it is confined to certain houses and 
is really not of sufficient proportions to influence the 
market as a whole. The trade here, however, is encour- 
aged and say they have reasons to look for a still bet- 
ter movement, which will be decidedly welcome. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Bit stock, 30 per cent dis- 
count: bridge square, 60 per cent discount; chucking (pin 
excepted), 15 per cent discount; chucking, pin, 25 per cent 
discount sleeves, 65 per cent discount; pitted sockets, 50 
per cent discount 

Rubber Hose.—No improvement in the market for 
rubber hose is noted and the jobbing hardware interests 
do not expect any within the near future, at least. 
Manufacturers, on the other hand, say their business is 
slowly but gradually increasing and they intimate that 
the change in new season prices may be smaller than 
the hardware trade anticipates. - 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Leader, 1%4-in, 11%4c.; 
5-in., 12%4c.; %-in., 124c.; Olympia, %-in., 13%c.; %-in., 
13%4c.; Milo, %-in., 15c; Bull Dog, 5-in., 1844c. per foot. 


Sash Cord.—A surprise was sprung in the sash cord 
market this week. While it looked as though the mar- 
ket might possibly go lower owing to more or less 
misunderstanding regarding prices, the manufacturers 
came out with an advance as the result of the recent 
rise in the raw cotton market. Jobbers immediately 
raised their prices on standard makes 3 to 5c a pound. 
There also has been a revision in braided awning lines. 
The demand for the latter is fairly good, but sash cord 
continues to sell slowly. Revised prices follow: 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Sash cord, braided cotton 


cord, 56c. per lb.; Sampson spot, 88c.; Silver Lake, 86c. 
per Ib. base. Braided awning cord, No. 3%, in 48-ft. lengths, 
$4: No. 4, $4.31; No. 4%, $5; No. 5, $7.33. 


Screws.—Occasionally one hears of a slightly better 
volume of buying of screws, but such cases are few 
and far between. The market, as a whole, continues 
disappointingly quiet. Prices do not change, however. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Wood screws, iron, bright, 
flat, 80 per cent discount; round and oval, 77% per cent dis- 
count; fillister, 7744per cent discount; blued, flat add 5 per 
cent, 80 per cent discount, round 7714 per cent discount; 
Japanned, flat 72%4 per cent discount, round 70 per cent dis- 
count: tinned, flat 65 per cent discount, round 62% per cent 
discount; galvanized, flat 65 per cent discount, round 62% 
per cent discount; coppered, flat 75 per cent discount, round 
721% per cent discount; bronze plated, flat and round, 67% 
per cent discount; nickel plated, flat and round, 6714 per 
cent discount; silver plated, flat and round 674% per cent 
discount: brass, flat and round. 671% per cent discount; 
antique copper, flat and round 524, per cent discount 

Wood screws, brass, bright, flat 60 per cent discount, round 


and oval 57% per cent discount; nickel plated, flat and 
round 521% per cent discount; antique copper, flat and 
round 5214 per cent discount. 


Wood screws, bronze metal, plain, flat 55 per cent dis- 
count, round and oval, 5244 per cent discount.. 

Cap and set screws: In full packages, set screws, including 
and head 


headless, 60 per cent discount; squares hexagon 
cap screws, 55 per cent discount; fillister head cap screws, 
35 per cent discount; flat head cap, 25 per cent discount; 


round and button head cap, 20 per cent discount. In broken 


packages, set, including headless, 40 per cent discount ; square 
and hexagon head cap, 35 per cent discount; fillister head 
cap, 20 per cent discount; flat head cap, 10 per cent dis- 


count; round and button head cap, 10 per cent discount. 
Steel_—Although it still has the appearance of being 
very quiet, the steel market really is more active than 
it has been before in a long time. The increase in sales 
has been so slow but steady that the average jobber 
has not fully realized how much stock he is selling. It 
is only fair to state, however, that business is not 
evenly divided, being confined to a comparatively few 
houses. These houses have kept their stocks up and 
have succeeded in getting some business they perhaps 
otherwise might have fallen down on. Nobody antici- 
pates any great rush of trade for some time, but the 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Cleveland, June 2, 1919. 

ETAIL hardware business has improved consider- 

ably during the past few days owing to the change 
for the better in weather conditions, the rainy weather 
for two or three weeks having affected sales of garden 
tools and other seasonable goods. Retailers generally 
report a good volume of buying in general hardware 
lines. The volume of business with jobbers is steadily 
gaining. Retailers are not buying many goods for fu- 
ture delivery, but the increase in other sales requires 
frequent replacement of stocks, and the better business 
that is being enjoyed by retailers is being reflected to 
the jobbing houses. 

Jobbers’ stocks are now in pretty good shape so that 
retailers are able to get prompt shipment on about 
everything wanted except on a few lines like barb wire, 
for which there is an unusually heavy demand. Job- 
bers are placing stock orders more freely than they were 
in order to have goods to supply the trade. They feel 
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up-to-date wide awake fellows feel reasonably certain 
that by Dec. 31, next, their steel books will show a 
very good net profit. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Bars, soft and steel flats, 
stock lengths, not wider than 6 in. or thicker than 1 in., pe: 
100 Ib., $3.40 base; rounds and squares, 1% in. and under, 
per 100 Ib., $3.40 base. Concrete, plain round and square 
per 100 lb., $3.40 base. 

_ Angles and channels, under 3 in., stock lengths, per 100 
ib., $3.40 base; over 3 in., $3.50 base; tees, under 3 in., $3.55 , 
over 3 in., $3.60. 

Cold rolled steel, rounds up to 115/16 in., squares and hex 
agons and flats, list. Tire steel, 144 x \% in. and larger, ; 4 
thinner and narrower, $4.50. On all broken bundles of st««| 
add 1c. extra. 

Hoop steel, per 100 Ib., 
all broken bundles add 2c. 

Ib., $4.10 base. 

_ Stanley Goods.—Stanley Works strap and T hinges 
have been reduced approximately 20 per cent in price 
and the finished butts about 10 per cent. 

Washers.—Reports from houses dealing in washers 
appear more optimistic than they have been before in 
some time. Nobody is overburdened with business, but 
quite a lot of merchandise nevertheless is selling and 
stocks are considerably smaller than they were a month 
or so ago. Prices are reported as very firm and un- 
changed. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Malleable washers, 12c 
per lb.; cast washers, 5g and smaller, 6c; larger, 5c.; cut 
washers, in full kegs (200 lb.) of a size, list; extras to con- 
sumers of less than keg lots of a size, add to list as follows 
100 to 199 lb. of a size, 1c. per lb.; 50 to 99 Ib. of a size. 2c. 
per lb.; 25 to 49 lb. of a size, 3c. per Ib.; 10 to 24 lb. of a 
size, 4c. per lb.; 1 to 9 lb. of a size, 5c. per lb 
_ Wire Screening.—Jobbers admit that wire screening 
is not selling as well as it might, but they have hopes 
the situation will improve as soon as we get some real 
summerlike weather. The sales of screen doors and 
window screens also has been somewhat disappointing 
to date. 

Wrenches.—The recent reduction in wrenches has 
brought about a larger demand for this article, sales 
reported this week being quite satisfactory. With the 
price question apparently settled for some time, the 
trade here anticipates a steady increase in business. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Pipe wrenches, Stillson and 
Trimo, 60 and 5 per cent discount; parts, 60 and 5 per cent 
discount; Coes and parts plus 5 per cent discount; drop 
forged, 33144 per cent discount; Westcott’s new list, per 
cent discount. 

Shoe Findings.—Up to the last two weeks or so the 
hardware jobbers have been able to have their shoe 
findings wants supplied at former prices notwithstand- 
ing the firmer undertone of the market. Today it is a 
different story, however. Leather strips and heavy cut 
stock are in light supply and considerably higher, and 
as one of the largest shoe finding houses characterizes 
it, “the market is a flying one.” By that he means 
prices are working upward almost every day and there 
is no telling where the advance will stop. He admits, 
however, that Government reject cut stock may have a 
temporary influence on values, but in the long run he 
feels reasonably certain that the market will be con- 
siderably higher than it is today. He points out that 
retail hardware concerns with cut leather and strips 
on hand should mark up prices on same to correspond 
with jobbing prices, for he feels they would be justi- 
fied in doing so. Revised cut and strip prices follow: 

Taps, men’s light, $1 to $1.10 per doz. ; medium light, $1.65 


$4.70 base on full bundles. 
per pound. Band steel, per 


on 
loo 


10 





to $1.75: medium heavy, $2.40 to $2.60; heavy, $3 25 to 
$3.6 Women’s, light, 85c to $1.10 per doz.; medium heavy, 
$1.35 30v'’s, medium, $1.40 per doz.: heavy, $1.75. 


lb. ; 
per 


branded, 
Ib. 


Strips—-Hemlock (clean), 55 to 65c. per 
$5e.; oak, heavy, medium and light, 65c. to 70c 








that with the improved situation in the iron and steel 
industry prices on most lines will not go lower. 


The demand for builders’ hardware has become fairly 
heavy, and the outlook for the season is exceedingly 
promising. An important development of the week was 
a cut in prices on lines that affected the building indus- 
try. Price reductions are reported on builders’ hard- 
ware, radiation, boilers and range boilers. With these 
exceptions there have been few price changes. 


Automobile Tires and Accessories.—The reduction in 
the price of tires has apparently stimulated the market. 
Retailers who handle tires report a good volume of sales, 
and are placing new orders quite freely. Spark plugs 
and accessories are moving fairly well, although the 
rainy weather has interfered with sales. 


Axes.—New demand for axes is fair. Jobbers are 
taking orders for early fall shipment. 
Bale Ties.—Bale ties continue to move slowly. Job 
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bers’ prices are unchanged at 70 to 70 and 5 off the list 
for standard weight. 

‘ Barbed Wire and Fence.—The demand for barbed wire 
continues very heavy, and jobbers are unable to get 
shipments as fast as wanted. 

Jobbers quote barbed wire as follows, for 80-rod spools: 
Four-point cattle, $4; four-point hog, 44.30; American and 
Cambria special, light-weight hog, $3. 

Bicycles.—The demand for bicycles is holding up well, 
and while shipments are slow, jobbers have fair stocks. 

Bolts and Nuts.—Jobbers are doing a fair volume of 
business in bolts and nuts, mostly in small orders, as 
consumers are not buying for future delivery. Prices 
are firm, and there is some talk of an advance in prices. 
Jobbers’ discounts are as follows: 

Machine bolts, % x 4 in., smaller and shorter roll thread, 
60; cut thread, 50 and 10; larger and longer, 45 and 5; car- 
riage bolts, % x 6 in., smaller and shorter, roll thread, 50 
and 10; cut thread, 50; larger and longer sizes, 40 and 5: 
lag bolts, 60 and 5; stove bolts, 75 and 5: nuts, keg lots, 
square, $2.50 off the list; hexagon tapped, $2.50 off the list. 

Builders’ Hardware.—The demand for builders’ hard- 
ware is continually growing more active, and both job- 
bers and retailers report a good volume of sales. The 
outlook for a heavy business throughout the year is very 
promising, as a large amount of building work is under 
way in this territory. A general decline of about 5 per 
cent in prices on builders’ hardware is announced. 

Chain.—Chain is in fair demand and stocks are in 
good shape. 

Jobbers quote common chain at 8.50c. to 8.75c. per lb. base 
for % in. and larger. 

Copper Rivets and Burrs.—Copper rivets and burrs 
have declined 5 per cent, and are now quoted at 40 and 5 
off the list. 

Eave Trough and Conductor Pipe.—The demand for 
eave trough and conductor pipe has improved, and stocks 
are good. Prices are unchanged. 

Garden Hose.—So far there has been very little de- 
mand for garden hose, as weather conditions have not 
stimulated sales. Retailers carried over good-sized 
stocks last year, and jobbers have large stocks on hand. 
No change in prices is expected for this season’s de- 
livery. 

Glass Ware.—For a long time there has been a short- 
age of Pyrex glass ware, but jobbers now have been able 
to secure good stocks and are taking orders. 

Horse Shoes.—There is a fair demand for horse shoes. 
Prices are unchanged at $6.50 per keg for No. 2 and 
larger. ‘ 

Lawn Mowers.—The demand for lawn mowers con- 
tinues heavy. Weather conditions have stimulated re- 
tail sales, and some retailers have nearly sold out all 
their stocks. Jobbers are getting a good volume of re- 
peat orders, and are cleaned out of some of the best 
selling sizes. 

Nails and Wire.—The demand for nails and wire has 
increased, and is now heavy. Retailers are buying quite 
freely in order to keep their stocks up, but are not 
buying far ahead. Jobbers’ prices for less than carload 
lots are as follows: 

Wire nails, $3.75 per keg; No. 9 galvanized wire, $4.20 per 
100 lb.; No. 9 annealed wire, $3.50 per 100 Ib.; cement-coated 
nails, $3.35 per 100 Ib. 

Oil and Gas Stoves.—Jobbers are now taking orders 
for oil and gas heating stoves for fall delivery. Prices 
on some stoves are about 10 per cent lower than a year 





ago. 

“Oil Cook Stoves.—Oil cook stoves for the summer 
trade are moving well, but few orders are being booked 
for future delivery. 

Radiation and Boilers.—Manufacturers of radiation 
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MINNEAPOLIS AND ST. PauL, May 30, 1919. 


EALERS are looking forward to a heavy sale of 

fishing tackle and other sporting goods items, 
although here in Minnesota the opening of the bass 
season has been moved ahead from June 1 to June 15, 
much to the disappointment of Izaak Walton’s dis- 
ciples and followers. It is a safe guess to say that 
more people will fish for croppies and sunfish this year 
than for a long time. 

Auto trips without number are being planned, and 
tires, tubes and accessories are selling extremely well. 
Garages are busy places, too, tuning up cars for the 
projected runs. Many people plan to take the week-end 
for a vacation and are stocking up on supplies for this 
reason. 

Trade in general is extremely good. Increase in 
building and painting work accounts for a large amount 
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and boilers have made a price reduction of 7% per cent. 
This follows a sharp price reduction made in January. 

Range Boilers.—A price reduction of about 30 per 
cent has been made on range boilers. Jobbers quote 
standard 30 gal. boilers at $8.50 each. 

Refrigerators.—Jobbers report a fair volume of bu. - 
ness in refrigerators, for which at the present time 
there has been very little call. No change in prices is 
expected this season. 

Roasters.—Prices on Savory 
marked down 10 per cent. 

Rope.—The demand for rope is fairly active, and 
prices are steady. 

Jobbers quote first-grade manila rope at 26%ec. per Ib. for 
factory shipment and 27c. for shipment out of stock, and 
first-grade sisal rope at 21%c. for factory shipment and 22e. 
out of stock. 

Rubber Roofing.—The demand for rubber roofing is 
only moderate, and the keen competition among manu- 
facturers and dealers has resulted in some shading of 
prices. 

Sash Cord.—Another advance of 3c. per lb. has been 
made on sash cord. The demand is quite active. 

Jobbers quote sash cord at 50c. per lb. base for standard 
grades, and 55c. for Phoenix. 

Sash Weights.—The demand for sash weights has im- 
proved, and is now quite active. 

, Jobbers quote sash weights in standard weights at $45 per 
on. 

Screen Doors and Windows.—Retailers are doing only 
a moderate volume of business in screen doors and 
window screens. Jobbers are getting a few pick-up 
orders. 

Screws.—The demand for screws is steady, and prices 
are firm at the recent decline. 

Discounts from jobbers’ stocks are as follows Flat head 
bright screws, 80 and 10 per cent off list; round head blued 
80 per cent discount; flat head brass, 60 per cent discounc 
round head brass, 55 per cent discount 

Sheets.—The demand for both black and galvanized 
sheets has become heavier. No early ehange in prices 
is expected. 

Jobbers quote sheets at 5.27c. for No. 28 black, and 6.62e. 
for No. 28 galvanized. 

Skates.—Manufacturers have just announced new 
prices to the trade for skates for next fall’s delivery. 
Some of the prices represent a slight decline. Manu- 
facturers have advised the trade that they will absorp 
the 10 per cent war tax so that the inconvenience of 
passing this on to the retailer and customer will be 
avoided. 

Steel Roofing.—The demand for steel roofing, which 
has been very quiet for a long time, has become fairly 
active. . 

Jobbers quote galvanized steel roofing at $5 per square for 
29-gauge. 

Step Ladders.—Step ladders are still in good demand 
and jobbers are able to make prompt shipments. 

Jobbers quote medium grade full bolted step ladders at 
27e. to 29c. per ft., according to* quality. 

Twist Drills—The demand for twist drills has im- 
proved in the last few weeks, but is only moderate. 

Jobbers quote carbon twist drills at 50 to 50 and 5 per 
cent discount base, and high speed drills at list plus 20 for 
small sizes, and list plus 25 and 10 for large sizes. 

Wire Fence and Poultry Netting.—Theré is a very ac- 
tive demand for farm and yard fence. Poultry netting 
is moving well, and jobbers are getting quite a few re- 
peat orders. 

Jobbers quote wire fence and heavy poultry fence at 55 to 
56 off the list, and poultry netting, galvanized after weaving 
at 40 and 10 off. 


CITIES 


of it. The cleaning up of yards and gardening work 
adds an item of no small volume. Builders’ hardware 
sales show a marked increase and the country ship- 
ments are looking better than for the past three years. 
People are building in the cities because they have to, 
and farmers are building now because they can, and 
want to. 

Prices are apparently very steady here, and show 
practically no change from last week’s quotations. 
People are buying freely and clearly evidence the dis- 
position to supply their wants regardless of prices. 
Collections are very good in all lines. 

Ash Cans.—A very noticeable increase in the call for 
ash and garbage cans has taken place the past few 
weeks. Clean up campaigns and natural pride in the 
summer appearance of the yard has had a strong in- 
fluence in this way. 


roasters have been 
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Axes.—Sale of axes seems about normal, with stocks 
heavy enough for present demand. Prices are steady, 
with no signs of a reduction in sight. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Single bit base weight 
axes at $13.75 to $14.50 per dozen; double bit base weignts 
at $18 to $19 per dozen. 

Automobile Accessories.—The past ten days have 
been wonderfully persuading to car owners. Roads 
are in prime condition, and weather is perfect. Conse- 
quently, accessories are very much in demand, and 
sales are showing an increase. The desire to keep the 
car in first-class condition is becoming more evident 
every year. It may be that the service training is 
having no small influence in this direction, too. Many 
of the boys are back with far better knowledge of 
machinery than ever before, and more small repairs 
will be done at home than ever. 


Bolts.—Call for bolts is normal in a retail way, and 
very good from shops and factories. Stocks seem to be 
in good condition, with very few shortages for popular 
sizes. Prices show a change downward with revisions 
as shown below. 

We quote from local jobbers’ 
at 50-5 per cent, large carriage bolts 40 per cent, small 
machine bolts 50-10 per cent, large machine bolts 40-10 per 
cent, stove bolts at 70-10 per cent, lag screws at 50-10-5 per 
cent and tire bolts at 60 per cent from standard lists, 

Brads.—No further changes have been made in price 
and sales are showing some increase. Small sizes are 
still hard to obtain. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
at 70-10 per cent from standard lists 

Bicycles.— With the approach of vacations, sales and 
inquiries for bicycles are becoming more numerous. 
The small boy sees a chance to get a position for the 
summer, and needs a bicycle usually in that work. 

Clocks.—Alarm clocks still continue to sell in good 
volume. The demand seems to be well distributed 


among the cheaper and the better grades. 
We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: American 1-day alarm 


stocks: Small carriage bolts 


Brads in 25-lb. boxes 


clocks at 89c. each; Lookout 1-day alarm clocks at $1.10 
each. Sleepmeter 1-day alarm clocks at $1.22 each Auto- 
matic 8-day alarm clocks at $3.50 each. Automatic Luminous 


dial 8-day alarm clocks at $4.25 each 


Churns.—The call is good for this class of goods, 
especially as from jobber to rural dealer. Price shows 
no change. 

We quote from 
at list less 50 -pei 

Clippers (Hand and Power).—Call remains good; 
with apparently plenty of stock to draw from. Prices 
show no change. 

We 
power 
machines No 
power shearing 
25 per cent 

Drills.—Shop and factory trade is taking a very 
satisfactory amount of this class of goods.. Shipments 
from manufacturers are coming through in much better 
shape as to quantity and there is no change in price. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Straight shank carbon 
drills at 40-10 per cent; bit stock at 50-10-5 per cent, and 
ratchet Shank drills at 5 per cent from standard lists 

Eaves Trough Conductor Pipe and Elbows.—With 
new work and repair work going forward sales along 
this line are improving. Stocks are well filled, with 
prices holding steady as last quoted. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks as follows: 
h-i trough, $5.85 per hundred fee 


local jobbers stocks: Belle brand churns 


cent 


quote from local jobbers’ stocks: No. 1 Stewart hand 
clippers at $9.25 list. Stewart hand power shearing 
8 at $12 list, No. 9 at $12.75 list, Stewart single 
machines at $22.50 list, with a discount of 


28-ga. lap 


joint single head 5-in. eaves 
28-ga. 3-in. conductor pipe, $5.70 per hundred feet; 3-in. 
elbows at $1.30 per dozen Another quotation in discounts 


Conductor pipe not nested, crate lots, 70-10 per 


70-10 per cent from standard lists 


is as follows 
eent: elbows, 


Files.—Call for files keeps up to a very good amount. 
Shops are busy to a great extent and using their normal 
amount, with an increasing call from retail trade. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Nicholson brand files 
at 50-10 per cent; Arcade brand at 60 per cent; Royal brand 
at 60-10 per cent, and Riverside brand at 50-10-10 per cent 
from standard lists. 

Galvanized Ware.—Sprinkling pots are more in de- 
mand than since last year. Tubs and pails are also 
selling much better since lower prices have been quoted. 
Garbage and ash cans are moving very much better 
now, in connection with the clean-up campaign which 
has been conducted here. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: No. 0 galvanized tubs 
at $7.25 per doz.; No. 1 at $8.88 to $9 per doz.; No. 2 at 
$9.85 to $10 per doz.; No. 3 at $11.10 to $11.95 per doz.; 
No. 1, heavy galvanized, at $13.50 to $19 per doz.; No. 2 at 
$15.15 to $21 per doz., and No. 3 at $16.90 to $24 per doz 
Galvanized pails, 8-qt. common, at $2.76 per doz.; 10-qt. at 
$3.15 per doz.; 12-qt.. $3.25-$3.40 per doz.; 14-qt. at $3.85 
per doz.; 16-qt., at $4.65 per doz.; stock pails, 16-qt.. at $6.30 
to $8.35 per doz.; 18-qt. at $7.55 to $9.75 per doz.; 20-qt. at 


$10 per doz 
Glass.—Spring business on glass is proving very sat- 
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isfactory. The repair work and new work is going for- 
ward rapidly now and glass is much in demand. 

We quote from local jobbing stock: Single strength grade 
A glass for three bracket, 79 per cent, larger, 78 per cent: 
— strength A grade glass, 79 per cent from the standard 
Ist, 

Heaters.—Call is diminishing somewhat for heaters 
now, with warmer weather approaching. Sales have 
been very good so far, with plenty of stocks from which 
to sell. 

Japanned trim polished body oil heater, $4.25 each; nickel 
trim polished body, $4.75 each; large size nickel plated trim 
Japan body, $7 each; Perfection oil heaters in lots of less 
than 10-at a time, 30 per cent; 10 or over, 30 and 5 per cent 
discount. 

Handles.—The time when handle factories can catch 
up with the-r orders will be welcomed by everyone from 
jobber to consumer. The latter appears very patient 
about it and takes what he can get. Stocks are im- 
proving, but it is slow work. Prices show no change. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Single bit axe handles 





Gold Seal, $5.50 per doz. Red Seal, $3.75 per doz.; White 
Seal, $2.60 per doz.; broad axe handles, Blue Seal, $5.50 per 
doz.; wood choppers’ nail handles, $3.25 per doz.; carpenters’ 
adze handles, extra, $3.75 per doz.; No. 1, 92. per doz,; 
railroad adze handles, extra, $3.75 per doz.: No. 1 at $3.25 
per doz.; sledge handles, Daniel Boone, 30-inch, $3.70 per 


yer 


doz.; 36-inch, $4 per doz.; extra 30-inch, $2.75 per 


inch, $3.50 per doz.; No. 1 30-inch, $2.25 per doz.; 36-inch, 
$2.15 per dozen; railroad pick or mattock, extra, $4.50 per 


doz.; No. 1, $4 per doz.; No. 2, $2.75 per doz.; Red Seal, $3.75 
per doz. ; adze eye hammer, Daniel Boone, $1.75; Beauty, $1.25 
per doz.; blacksmith hammer, Daniel Boone, 16-inch, $1.75: 
18-inch, $2 per doz.; Beauty, 16-inch, $1.25 per doz.; 18-inch, 
$1.30 per doz.; machinists’ hammer, Daniel Boone, 14-inch, 
$1.75 per doz.; 16-inch, $2 per doz.: 18-inch, $2 per doz ; 
Beauty, 14-inch and 16-inch, $1.25 per doz.; 18-inch, $1.30 per 
doz.; D-handle shovel handles, spade handles, scoop handles, 
rake, fork and hoe handles, 30 per cent from standard lists. 


Hose.—There has been no rain for over a week, and 
lawn hose has been moving rapidly. Evidently anything 
that can be done to preserve the garden and lawn is not 
too much for its owner. Call is quite evenly distributed 
for all grades. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Competition, %-in. 


3-ply hose at 9c. per foot; 5-ply, %-in. at 12%ec. per foot; 
cotton, %-in. at 13%ec. per foot. 

Lanterns.—Sales are rather slow, except in the farm- 
ing districts. Stocks are in good condition. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Tubular long glo!.e 
lanterns at $11.50 per doz.; tubular short globe lanterns, 
$11.50 per doz.; tubular dash globe lanterns, $15 per doz 
Dietz Delight short globe, $12 per doz.: Dietz Wizard short 
globe, $11.15 per doz.; Dietz Victor short globe, $7.50 per 


doz.; Dietz No. 2 Blizzard globe, $11.35 per doz.; Dietz No. 2 
Blizzard dash globe, $17 per doz.; Dietz Buckeye dash globe, 
$10.15 per doz. 

Milk Cans.—The increase in call for milk cans indi- 
cates a pleasing condition. Mr. Farmer is making good 
money on his dairy work and will have more to spend 
on improvements and equipment. 

We 
milk 
each, 

Mops.—With the strong cotton market there is no 
chance of a cheaper price on this line. Call is fair with 
mills making fairly prompt shipments. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Royal Aamertonn, mops, 
16c. 


local jobbing stocks: Railroad, 5-gallon 
8-gallon at $4.65 each; 10-gallon at $1.85 


from 
$3.80; 


quote 
cans at 


70c, per Ib.; C. G, mops, 65c. per 1b.; Priscilla mops, per 
Ib.: Eureka mops, 44¢c. per Ib. 
Mowers.—Lawn mowers are moving very rapidly 


now. Choice does not seem to lie between cheap or 
good mowers, as all seem to be selling equally well. 
Prices show no change. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Styles C and EB, Phila- 
delphia lawn mowers at 35 per cent; Philadelphia Stvle A, 
at 30 per cent: Philadelphia Style K, at 35 per cent; River- 
bail bearing, 16-in. at $7.50 each net. 

Nails.—With the increasing building trade and repair 
work, nails are selling much more freely than for many 
months past. Stocks are in fairly good condition al- 
though somewhat broken, and there is shortage of some 
sizes. Prices have not changed. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Standard wire 
at $4.15 per keg, coated wire nails at $4.05 per keg base 

Nuts.—Sales are fairly good on nuts although rather 
light in a retail way. Snops and factories are taking 
fair quantities. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Square iron machine 
screw nuts at 35 per cent, hexagon brass machine screw 
nuts at 25 per cent, hexagon semi-finished at 60-10 on small 
Sizes, 60-10 per cent on larger sizes; hot pressed square 
blank at $1.50 off: square tapped nuts at $1.25 off: hexagon 
blank nuts, $1.50 off: hexagon tapped nuts at $1.25 off stand 
ard lists. 

Netting.—Poultry netting is selling just as rapidly as 
ever. There seems tc be no cessation in call for this 
class of goods. Prices show no change. 

We quote from local Hexagon 
try netting at 50 per cent lists 

Paper.—Building paper is meeting with ready sale on 
account of additional construction work. Prices seem 


side 


nails 





jobbers’ stocks: mesh poul- 


from standard 
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to be holding steady as revised with stocks in good con- 
dition to meet any present call. 

‘We quote from local jobbing stocks: No. 2 Barrett tarred 
felt at $3 per cwt.; Barrett threaded felt, 500 sq. ft. rolls, at 
#1.54 per roll; 25-lb. red rosin, 500 sq. ft., 85c. per roll; 30-'b. 
red rosin, $1.02 per roll; 35-lb. red rosin, $1.19 per roll; 40-Ib. 
red rosin, $1.36 per roll; deadening felt and carpet lining, 
$4.50 per cwt. 

Planters.—Corn and potato planters are still selling 
low although the heavier call is over as far as the job- 
bers are concerned. Prices show no change from previ- 
ous quotation. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Acme potato planters 
at $9 per dozen, and Acme corn planters at $9.50 per dozen. 

Rope.—Rope is meeting with ready demand and stocks 
seem to be in good condition to meet any present call. 
Prices are still holding steady as last quoted. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: First grade Manila 
rope at 28ce. per pound, base; first grade sisal rope, 24c. per 
pound, base; cotton rope, 50c. per pound, base; Swedish wire 
rope at net list; crucible steel rope at list less 174 per cent.; 
Monitor hoisting at list less 15 per cent: tram and pillar 
rope net list; plow steel cable at list less 30 per cent. 

Sand Paper.—Retail sales on sand paper have shown 
considerable improvement lately. Shops and factories 
are taking fair quantities. Stocks are in good condi- 
tion, and there is no change in price. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Best grade No. 1 
flint paper at $6 per ream; second grades No. 1 at $5.40 per 
ream; garnet No. 1 at $15 per ream, 

Sash Cord.—Price on sash cord is still at the old quo- 
tation, and there is considerable improvement in the 
sale of this item. 


7 We quote from local jobbing stock: Common sash cord at 
o0c. per lb. base. Silver Lake sash cord at 92¢c. per lb. base. 
Samson sash cord at 92c. per Ib, base. 

Sash Weights.—There is a noticeable increase in sale 
of sash weights with stocks in good condition. Prices 
have not changed. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: 
in regular sizes at $2.75 per 100 Ib. 

Screen Doors and Windows.—The call for this class 
of goods is continuing and seems to show some improve- 
ment. Prices are steady as quoted. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Common 2-8 by 6-8 
a screen doors at $20.20 per dozen, fancy, at $33.85 per 
aozen, 


Cast iron sash weights 


Screws.—There is no further change in the price of 
screws, and sales are showing a very good -increase. 
Stocks are in good condition. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Flat head bright 
screws at 80 to 85-10 per cent; round head blued at 70 to 
75 per cent; flat head brass at 50 to 52% per cent: round 
head brass at 45-5 to 50 per cent; regular cap screws at 50 
per cent; set screws at 50-10 per cent: iron machine screws 
at 75 per cent, and brass machine screws at 50 per cent from 
standard lists 

Skid Chains.—Sale of skid chains and repairs have 
diminished in the past few weeks somewhat, owing to 
the more settled weather. Other auto accessories are 
selling at a very good rate. There is no change in 
price. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Weed chains, 30 x 3%, 
at $4.61 per pair; 34 x 4 at $6.45 per pair: Rid-O-Skid chains, 
30 x 3% at $2.92 per pair; 34 x 4 at $3.60 per pair. 








TRADE CONDITIONS IN 
Paints, Oils and Colors 








Chicago Paint Market 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Chicago, May 30, 1919. 

EPORTS from both retailers and jobbers indicate 

the opening up of a heavy buying trade. Both 
consumers and dealers who have been holding off ex- 
pecting lower prices, have come into the market during 
the past week for large quantities of paints and var- 
nishes, as they realize that lower prices for this season 
cannot be looked for. 

The Chicago branch of the National Lead Company 
has issued the following special announcement to the 
trade: 

“Having announced when our present price list on 
white lead was issued January 14 last, that same would 
remain in force until June 30, 1919, and realizing the 
importance to the trade that some expression as to 
future conditions should be made as that date ap- 
proaches, and as prices for raw materials, labor and 
everything entering into manufacturing cost do not 
indicate any lower level in the immediate future, we 
therefore announce that our present prices, terms and 
conditions will remain in force until November 30, 
1919, unless conditions should warrant an advance 
during that period.” 

There: is a severe shortage of shellac and manufac- 
turers are finding it very difficult to secure supplies at 
any price on gum shellac or shellac varnish. The only 
grade of shellac now being offered, and to be had in 
limited quantities only, are the fine and superfine 
orange. 

Brushes.—Retailers report that their stocks of 
brushes have moved faster the last two weeks than at 
any time since the war. Jobbers’ stocks are lower at 
this time than at any period during the last two years. 
While the available supply is normal, a shortage in 
brushes is apparent. 

Mixed Paints.—There is a general improvement in 
the sale of mixed paints during the past week. Not 
only is the demand for mixed paints unusually heavy 
from the farming districts, but the industrial centers 
are using large quantities. The spring weather always 
creates a spirit and stimulates a desire to clean up 
and paint up and it seems that this desire is more ap- 
parent this present season than for several years past. 
It will be to the dealers’ advantage to check up on his 
paint stock and order in all sizes and tints that are 
low and out. 

Linseed Oil.—While there has been no change in 
price on linseed oil since last reported, the market is 


very firm. Heavy demands are noted in every direc- 
tion. There has been an advance in the price of flax- 
seed and, if continued, would indicate a probable further 
advance in the price of oil. However, as yet crushers 
have not advanced their oil quotations. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Strictly 
pure linseed oil, in barrels, single barrel lots, raw, $1.80 per 
gal.; boiled, $1.82 per gal.; 5 bbl. and over, one delivery, raw, 
$1.72 per gal; boiled, $1.74 per gal 

Turpentine.—The demand for turpentine has been 
very general and very large sales have been made dur- 
ing the past week even at the high prices. There is a 
material shortage compared to last season and those in 
the trade who are watching the crop are still uncertain 
as to whether there will be any increase. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Strictly pure 
turpentine, in barrels, {Se. per gal 

Denatured Alcohol.—The alcohol market is not very 
active and present prices have,been held firm for quite 
some time. There is, however, a good general demand. 

We quote to retailers, f.o.b. Chicago: 180-deg. denatured 
alcohol, in barels, 50c. per gal.; 5 and 10 gal. kegs, 20c. per 
gal. higher; 1 gal. cans, 25c. per gal. higher, which price 
includes containers Where sold in bulk in less than barrels 
the price is 10¢, per gallon more, with extra charge for the 
cans 

White Lead.—Present prices on white lead are being 
held firm and manufacturers state that, if anything, 
these prices will go higher. The demand is good. 

We quote to retailers, f.o.b. Chicago: T00 Ib. kegs, per Ib 
13c. in quantity; single kegs, $13; 50-lb. kegs, per Ib... 13%4e¢ 
in quantity; single kegs, 5-lIb. Kegs. per Ib., 14%c. in 
quantity: single kegs, 5: 12%4-tb. kegs, per Ib. 13%e 
in quantity; single kegs, $1.80 (500-lb. lots or more, 4c. per 
Ib. less). 

Shellac.—Slow but steady the available supply of 
the more desirable grades of shellac are disappearing 
from the market. Earlier in the year there were fairly 
good stocks in the country, but these are rapidly disap- 
pearing and there is very little shellac to be had. 

We quote to retailers, f.o.b. Chicago: Pure white shellac 
(4-lb. goods), in gallon cans, $3 per gal.; pure orange shelln 


Cleveland Paint Market 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Cleveland, June 2, 1919 
ONDITIONS in the paint market are steadily im- 
proving. With better weather during the past few 
days retail sales have been better and jobbers and 
manufacturers report an increased volume of orders 
from the retail hardware trade. The building situation 
in Cleveland continues to improve. There is a house 
shortage owing to the limited amount of building dur- 
ing the past year or two, and a great deal of building 
work is being gotten under way in the line of medium- 
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priced residences. There is a great deal of repainting 
to be done, owing to the fact that many who would or- 
dinarily have had their houses painted last year put it 
off. Paint prices are unchanged. 

Strictly pure mixed paints are quoted at $3.25 to $3.50 per 
gal, for colors, and $3.50 to $3.75 for white 

Linseed Oil.—The demand for linseed oil has improved 
with paints. The market is very firm and prices have 
advanced 2c. per gal. and a further advance is looked 
for. 

Jobbers quote linseed oil at $1.76 per gal. in bbl. lots for 
raw oil, and $1.78 for boiled oil. 

Turpentine.—A further sharp advance has been made 
in the price of turpentine, which is now about as high 
as it has ever been. The demand is good. 

Jobbers quote turpentine in bbl. lots at 26%c. 

White Lead.—White lead is moving well in small lots. 
Prices are steady, and no change is expected in the 
near future. Some predict that the price will remain 
the same throughout the remainder of the year. 


Jobbers quote pure white lead at 18c. per gal. in 100-lb 
kegs. 
Boston Paint Market 
Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Boston, May 31, 1919 


1E feature of the local paint market is the scarcity 

and high prices asked for shellac gums. The acute 
shortage predicted some months ago has materialized, 
and it is commonly felt here that before fresh consign- 
ments can arrive from Calcutta the domestic market 
will be practically bare of stock. There is no sense in 
trying to name local prices, for they jump about so 
much each day there is no established basis. The paint 
trade and the shellac interests themselves will pay $1 
per pound for any amount anybody wants to sell, and 
in some instances $1.25 has been offered. Some of the 
largest local paint houses are down to less than half a 
dozen barrels of stock and say they do not know where 
they will get more after their supplies are gone. No 
further consignments of gum are expected from Cal- 
eutta until August. Vessels bringing cargoes to this 
country are obliged to pass through extremely warm 
temperatures, and naturally the gums consolidate and 
become almost useless if shipped at this season of the 
year. 
” The demand for mixed paints continues excellent not- 
withstanding the lacking of building going on around 
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Paint material prices as quoted in New York June 2, 1919 


Hardware Age 


here. Carpenters are striking for $1 an hour, and the 
master builders and large contractors have no intention 
of granting their request. Such wages coupled with th 
high cost of building material would virtually prohibit 
construction work on a large scale. As it is the paint 
trade here is “rushed to death” and in a way it feels 
itself fortunate more building is not going on for it is 
doubtful if they could supply this added demand for 
paint. All colors and sizes of containers are moving, 
the buying not running to anything in particular. 


Brushes.—Nothing new has developed in the brush 
situation. The demand for stock, especially small sizes, 
is excellent. The available supply is rather limited and 
as the outlook for future stocks of raw material is no 
brighter, the manufacturers’ ideas regarding prices ap- 
pear stiff. 

Dry Colors.—The volume of business transacted in 
dry colors during the past week has been entirely satis- 
factory. The market still maintains a well cleaned-up 
appearance and prices hold very firm. The average 
consumer has made up his mind that American dry 
colors are good enough for him and the trade is quite 
encouraged over this attitude. 

Barrel Lots—Plaster of paris, $4 to $4.25 per bbl.; whiting, 
commercial (bolted), 2c. per lb.; whiting, gilders’, 2%4c. per 
Ib.; dry zine (American), 20c. lb.; lamp black, bulk, 15c. lb. 
lamp black, in 1-lb. packages, 19c.; raw and burnt umber, 
8c. to 12c. lb.; raw sienna, 15c. Ib.; burnt sienna, 13c. to 15c.; 
Prince's metallic brown, 34c.; yellow ochre, 3%c.; Venetian 
red, 2%c. Ib. 


Pound Lots—Paris green, in 1-lb. packages, 50c. lb.; in 
%-lb. packages, 5lc. Ib.; ™%4-lb. packages, 52¢c. Ib.; ultra- 
marine blue, 24c¢. Ib. 


Glue.—While more or less glue is selling from day to 
day, the demand is somewhat disappointing. Some of 
the local paint concerns are quite heavily stocked and 
are free to admit that the chances favor their getting 
“stuck” on this line. 
a ground, 14c. per Ib.; 

Lead.—Lead continues to sell comparatively slowly. 
The average paint house here is content to let the mar- 
ket drag along, while they push sales of mixed paints. 
Naturally there is more profit in their own product. 
The recent announcement ‘that lead prices will remain ° 
in vogue until Nov. 30, next, caused very little comment 
here. 
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lots and over deduct 5 to 10 per cent. Dry red lead and 
litharge, 12144-lb. kegs, 1344c. Ib.; 25 and 50-lb. kegs, 13\4c.; 
100-Ilb, kegs and larger, 13c.; red lead, in oil, 12%-lb. kegs, 
lic.; 25 and 50-lb. kegs, 13%c. lb.; 100-lb. kegs and larger, 
13%c. Ib. Orange mineral, 124-lb. kegs, 13%c. lb.; 25 and 
5i-lb. kegs, 13%4c.; 100-lb. kegs and larger, 13\c. 

Oils, Ete.—The local turpentine market is quite ex- 
cited. As compared with a week ago prices are 5c a 
gallon higher. Export restrictions have been removed 
and large quantities are being shipped abroad, which 
accounts for the flurry in the domestie market. In well 
informed quarters here it is felt that the market will 
continue very strong just so long as there is a foreign 
market for this product. Linseed oil is unchanged in 
price and the demand for it is quiet. The rank and file 
of people still feel it is cheaper in the long run to buy 
mixed paints rather than linseed oil and lead and mix 
their own paints. 

Castor oil, $2.30 per gal.; cylinder oil, 50c. gal.; gasoline, 
50 gal. or more, 25%c. gal.; kerosene, 50 gal. or more, 13'éc. 
gal.; lard oil, $1.80 gal.; alcohol, denatured, 49c. gal.; wood, 
$1.40 gal.; linseed, raw, in barrel lots, $1.70 gal.; in 10-gal. 
lots, $1.75; in 5-gal. lots, $1.77; in 1-gal. lots, $1.80; boiled, 
in barrel lots, $1.77@$1.81 gal.: neatsfoot, $1.85 gal.; sperm, 
$2.30 gal.; paraffin, 35c. gal.; floor oils, 50c. gal.; turpentine, 
95c. gal. in barrel lots; in 10-gal. lots, $1; in 5-gal. lots, $1.02; 
in 1-gal. lots, $1.05. 

Sundries.—Prices on all sundries remain firm and un- 
changed. The demand for most everything in this de- 
partment is excellent, paint removers, paraffin wax, 
sponges, washing powders and the like selling in nor- 
mal quantities. 

Putty (best), in 125-lb. drums, 7c. lb.; commercial putty 
(in drums), 5%c.: paraffin wax, in 225-lb. cases, 118-20 melt- 
ing, 101%4c. Ib.; 123-25 melting, 10%c.; 128-30 melting, 11'%c.; 
paro, in 230-lb. cases, 12%c. Ib. 


Paint removers, $2.50 list. 

Varnishes.—The varnish market is not nearly as act- 
ive as the mixed paint, but business nevertheless is sat- 
isfactory and there is every reason to expect no lower- 
ing of prices for several months. 


The Way of the West 


(Continued from page 85) 


it looks all right to me. Guess you better send it 
up—and say, send it up early, cos I reckon Mandy 
wants to try out that there alarm clock stunt on 
a roast for supper.” He took out a wallet the size 
of a modern hand bag and stripped a bunch of twen- 
ties from a roll that would’ choke a horse. I made 
the change with my mind in a daze, but he woke 
me up again as he retied the string on the money 
bag. 
I Get Another Job and Miss My Train 


‘6° THERE'S one more thing, young feller,” he said, 
as he started for the door, “I want you to 
come up personally and set that stove up, ’cause I 
think you know something about it.” I hated to 
disrupt my schedule, but I wouldn’t have put a 
crimp in that sale for a hundred dollars. 

“All right,” I answered. “Leave it to me. ‘Ma’ can 
have that roast to-night if she wants it. By the 
way, have you got the alarm clock?” “Yep,” he 
said. “I’ve used one for years. Besides you’ve 
sold me my limit,” and he chuckled as he followed 
“Ma” out of the front door. 

Well, to make a long story short, I made good. 
Half an hour later I was on the delivery truck 
with that range and the firm’s regular stove man. 
An hour later we turned a completed job over to 
Mandy. Frankly, I did mighty little of the actual 
work of setting that range up, but I was as busy 
as a section foreman with advice. 

Also—take it from me—I saw to it that the old 
man got a good job. I could never forgive myself 
if Mandy’s range fell down on the job. 

I left the town that night with another scalp 
at my belt, and a bunch of boosters at the station 
when I pulled out. 

A week later I got a letter from the store owner 
and one paragraph read as follows: 

“Old man Mays was in yesterday again, and he 
is tickled to death over his range. He wanted some 
other plunder and was bound he wouldn’t trade 
with anyone but ‘that tall feller in the gray suit 
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that sold me the range.’ Finally I told him you 
were a traveling man, and he advised me to ‘put 
you on steady.’ He says you ought to be worth 
a hundred dollars a month of any man’s money, so 
if you want a job come back any time.” 

I’ve felt better from that time on. If the Boss 
Editor cans me I’ve got a real job in plain sight 
at one hundred per. If you miss my weekly letters 
you'll know I’ve signed up. 

Next week I’ve got a little story for you from 
the fruit belt that will open your eyes, so watch 
for it. 

As to this impromptu selling business—never 
again. Luck and lightning don’t often hit twice 
in the same place and I’m taking no more chances. 
I might even lose out on that hundred dollar cffer. 


Yours for an even break, 
THE MAN BEHIND THE COUNTER. 


Strictly Business 

(Continued from page 83) 
co-operation when co-operation is positive. We avoid 
poverty rather than create wealth. There is not a 
community in the world which touches its possible 
limit of advantages in good roads, education, recre- 
ation and health service. There is not an industry 
whose market yet represents a fraction of the 
world’s capacity for consuming quality goods. It 
is obvious enough that two poor men can’t trade. 
It has become equally obvious that the rich can’t 
trade with the poor. 

Now what influence can make us realize the 
power of intelligence and the laws of intelligence 
as applied to wealth? What influence can make us 
give up once and for all the instinct to look upon 
“money” as food? Why should we hoard our ¢a- 
pacity to consume any more than we should hoard 
our capacity to produce? What power can make us 
positively intelligent and not merely negatively so? 

At the risk of misunderstanding, I think this is 
the task of religion. I think it is the business of 
religion to set up a religion of business. I think it 
is high time we stopped preaching in the terms of 
love as opposed to money, and began preaching that 
the two are practically the same thing, in so far as 
cause and effect are the same thing. What men 
vaguely call “spiritual” is no other world, no un- 
worldly non-possession, but rather a clear and vig- 
orous control of the world we have. The spiritual 
in life is the human intelligence working under the 
principles of intelligence rather than under the in- 
fluence of natural instinct. Religion is the triumph 
of mind as determining social evolution. And re- 
ligion is the same whether we approach it from 
above, through the Sermon on the Mount, or from 
below, through the desire to “make money”. That’s 
why I respect religion above anything else in the 
world. It’s the only way money can really be made. 
Every machine is a proof of religion. Every dol- 
lar is a divine revelation. 

So we come back to “money” and find it is not a 
goal, but a gauge. It is an energy, like live steam, 
not a corruptible treasure, like hoarded food. It is 
a complete social circuit, like electricity, not a per- 
sonal superiority, like the warrior’s sword. 

Some people might take this as an argument for 
Socialism. I offer it rather as an argument for 
Individualism. But real Individualism insists upon 
living in a decent, happy world. It is unselfish be- 
cause only unselfishness can obtain what selfishness 
seeks. It is religious, and believes in spiritual laws, 
because only religion is practicable in this strange, 
strange world. 
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Introducing an Unusual and Effective Advertising Campaign—Paint Talk 


Publicity for the Retailer 


That Sells the Goods—Good Publicity on Storage Batteries— 
Snappy Single Column Ads 


By BurRT J. PARIS 


Hand It to Peart Bros. 
No. 1 (Page Ad). 


ELL, what do you think of this ad? Isn’t 
W it a humdinger? We’ll say so. Better 


yet, it’s the second of a series. Peart 
3ros., of Regina, Sask., made up their minds to do 
something different in retail advertising and 
they’ve done it, all right. 

The idea behind this campaign in the interest 
of advertised goods is succinctly explained in the 
top head running across this ad. The retailer is 
backing up the national advertiser to the limit. 
With what force must the name “Universal’’ 


2—This sort of an ad will sell storage batteries 


DEP 6 PEF THE MOST WIDELY (RRCULATED NEWSP42ER I GEELST COUPTT 








The Columbia Storage Battery comes to you backed by 
a Real Guarantee of definite performance, definite capacity, 
definite life, definite service. 

The Columbia Guarantee insures you that the Columbia Storage Battery 
will maintain a working capacity of at least 80% of its original electrical out- 
put for the guarantee period. If, for any reason, your battery does not give 
you this guaranteed service, you will get another battery free. (No adjustment 
payment required.) 


Columbia 


Storage Battery 


Don’t confuse this liberal guarantee with the customary “adjustment” plan 
which requires a payment from you. If your battery needs attention, bring 
it to us and we will replace it with a rental battery, fully charged, while youre 

is repaired and put in first class condition. 

We stand behind this guarantee at all 

times. Our equipment and facilities for 

LET Us TELL recharging are the Latest type, and our large 

supply of rental battenes enables us to give 
you instant service. 


The J. G. DePrez Co. 
Shelbyville’s Greatest Store 


SUPERIORITY 
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3—A complete paint presentation 


as applied to hardware specialties be impressed 
upon the reader as it is brought to his attention 
in both a national and local way! And what in 
creased sales must be that dealer’s who turns 
the force of national advertising into his own 
front doors! 

Not every dealer will be in a position to utilize 
this idea in page space but there is none who 
can carry on the thought in smaller space. It’s 
worth while, brother, and no mistake about it. 

What we think of the ad itself is best conveyed 
by one word “Excellent.” The novel design per 
mits a featuring of the entire line while insuring 
a very readable ad and one successfully carries 
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out the idea back of the campaign—a series of 
big smashes on well-known names. 

Focussed in the center is the store which makes 
it possible for the manufacturer to distribute the 
weglth of his factory to the homes of the land and 
rightly, it occupies the leading position in the 
display. Study this ad—get the idea back of it— 
and then go and do likewise. 

In concluding our remarks, we would call at- 
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Some last three years—others not one. But the 
average makes a good opportunity for you. And 
then think of the batteries that are knocked out 
through carelessness and abuse and neglect. 

We do know—that here is a mighty fine ad on 
storage batteries. It was sent us by the J. G. De 
Prez Company, Shelbyville, Ind., and was used in 
their store paper, “Dep’s Pep.” It’s a ready-made 
ad furnished by the manufacturer and, by the way, 





WORLD-WIDE ADVERTISED GOODS--NUMBER 2 








In the first issue of this series of advertisements we featured the YALE 
Une of goods. This second issue concerns an equally well-known line, a line 


To those who read the American periodicals and magazines, the name 
UNIVERSAL, as applied to such labor-saving household utensils and such 





famous to householders throughout the knowh world. Our remarks last week 
with regard to the many advantages to be derived from using “WORLD 
WIDE ADVERTISED GOODS” apply with equal force to the UNIVERSAL 


lines of cutlery as we carry in stock. is as familiar as any other widely adver 
UNIVERSAL tased line, and we can safely recommend the goods themselves as being every 
aimed 


thing that the advertising claims for them 





line. Nothing we could say in praise of UNIVERSAL Goods would be too 
recommendation. 


Bee our stock 
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ELECTRIC TOASTERS 


The Heating Elements wound with highest grade non-oxdizng 
Nichrome wire, have original double contact connections securely 
anchored to prevent palling out, and when used in acrordance wit? 
directions are warranted for five years The flexible connecting an = 
cable is thoroughly insulated and handsomely covered. Swivel plug 
for lamp socket easy to attach. Indestructible plug, conteining pat 
ented triangular terminal with triple contact points Spring grip af 
both ends unsures positive connection 
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verywhere use and 
recommend the Un 
versa! Toaster 





rlectricity will make Biectrie, 
enough toast for « Tamir aioe i 
fomily of wx “sino 





Complete with wx-foot méereérised silk finan flexible cord and seven 
pojnt contact terminal plug 
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1—Local 
advertising 

for nationally 
advertised goods 





tention to several specially important details: 
prices in every panel, cuts likewise; full descrip- 
tions (taking nothing for granted even if the name 
is well-known); neat white margins and a very 
attractively designed and clean-cut firm name 
signature. 


We Don’t Know—— 
No. 2 (4 cols. x 11 in.) 
E don’t know—why dealers don’t tell folks 
about storage batteries more often than is 
the case. The life of a storage battery in a car 
is supposed to be about one year and a half. 





we notice of late more ready-made ads being used 
in store papers. This is good work. 

Storage batteries cost a whale of a lot of money, 
offer a fat profit and the necessary facilities for 
charging batteries may be installed for a small 
amount and the operation is not above the intelli- 
gence of a 14-year-old boy. 

Paint er Up 
No. 3 (8 in. x 11 in.) 
C Y. SCHELLY & BRO., Allentown, Pa., believe 

* in pushing paint by pertinent publicity and 
here is a sample of just the way they do it. 
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If you read all the paints listed here and the 
suggestions made you will find that the writer has 
gone through and around the house and garage 
in a very thorough manner. 

Finishes for the car, floor and furniture finishes, 
roof paint, flat tints for walls, house paint, kalso- 
mine, varnishes, in fact, everything in the paint 
line, including brushes, is touched upon in this 
circular. 

The decorative heading and border add a great 
deal of attractiveness to the set-up and the open- 
ing talk is well worth reading. 


Getting Them Coming for Sure 

No. 4 (1 col. « 5 in.) 

PRECHER & GANSS, Lancaster, Penn., sent us 

this ad which aims to sell the poultry raiser 
supplies through first gaining his attention and 
interest through a special service which is fea- 
tured. 

The ad is very happily worded as it gives no 
hint of anything other than a desire of the firm 


4— Winning trade through giving service 





Good News 


For All Poultry Raisers 
Of Lancaster City 
And County 


Messrs. Sprecher & Ganss 
beg to announce to all poultry 
raisers of Lancaster city and 





Hardware Age 





Information on Poultry at 
their store for the benefit of 
all poultry raisers. Mr. Post- 
en will be at their service. All 
information as to rearing and 
feeding poultry or any advice 
as to treatment of diseases 
will be given free by calling 
at our store. 

Don’t delay calling if you 
have any troubles with your 
potitry. The saving of a sin- 
gle chick means money to you. 





county, that they have secur- 

the services of Mr. B. M. 
Posten, a Poultry Expert with 
a national reputation, and 


SPRECHER & GANSS, 


25 East King St. 

















to be of service to poultry raisers and through 
helping them, helping the prosperity of the sec- 
tion and incidentally themselves. 

This appeal will be successful and increased 
business is bound to be the result of such a broad- 
gaged endeavor to boost local poultry raising. 

If you deal with poultry raisers, ti:is ad is worth 
money to you. 


Among the Manufacturers and Jobbers 


HE G. I. Sellers Kitchen Cabinet Co., Elwood, Ind., 

announces the organization of the G. I. Sellers 
Kitchen Cabinet Co. of Canada, which will establish a 
factory at Southampton. The Elwood plant will be 
enlarged by a four-story addition and the capacity in- 
creased from 60,000 cabinets a year to 100,000. 

The computing Visible Measure Pump Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind., has been incorporated with $20,000 capital 
stock to manufacture measuring pumps. The direciors 
are Frank L. Godby, James H. McConnell and Russell 
T. MacFall. 

The Collins Rotary Safety Razor Co., 38 South Dear- 
born Street, Chicago, Ill., has awarded a contract to the 
Mueller Construction Co., 179 West Washington Street, 
for the erection of a new two-story plant on West Lake 
Street, to cost about $80,000. 

The Made-Rite Rubber & Tire Co., Newton Falls, 
Ohio, is preparing for the erection of a two-story and 
basement plant, boiler house and an office building. 
Plans have been prepared by Robert J. Keich, architect, 
Warren, Ohio. 

The Mansfield Tire & Rubber Co., Mansfield, Ohio, 
has had plans prepared for a four-story addition, of 
brick and steel. 

The Overman Cushion Tire Co., 250 West Fifty- 
fourth Street, New York, manufacturer of automobile 
tires, has increased its capital from $150,000 to $250,- 
000. 

The James Ohlen & Sons Saw Mfg. Co., manufacturer 
of wood and metal cutting saws, Columbus, Ohio, has 
opened a branch warehouse at 1368 West Third Street, 
Cleveland. Robert H. Hunter, for the past 12 months 
the company’s representative in northern Ohio, has 
been appointed manager of the new branch. During the 
past year the Ohlen company has increased its facilities 
by the addition of a machine shop and office building, 
and has increased the output of the wood and metal 
band saw, circular and hand saw departments by build- 
ing three new furnaces, installing oil tempering appa- 
ratus, improved flattening equipment and a battery of 
eight patent milling machines. 

George W. Niedringhaus, St. Louis, Mo., formerly 
vice-president of the National Enameling & Stamping 
Co., has been elected president of that corporation to fill 
the vacancy caused by the recent death of President F. 
W. A. Kieckhefer of Milwaukee. Mr. Niedringhaus is a 
pioneer in enamelware manufacture. 

The Hall Mfg. Company is moving its entire plant 
and offices from Monticello to Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

The United Cutlery Company of Worcester, a $25,- 
000 corporation, has been granted a Massachusetts 
charter to manufacture cutlery and hardware. The 
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incorporators are Salim R. Manfound, Nimr Nabnan 
and Ross E. Fyrbery, all of Worcester. 

The Stoughton (Mass.) Hardware Company’s estab- 
lishment was more or less damaged by smoke in a fire 
last week, which badly damaged nearby property. 

At the annual summer meeting of the National Brass 
Manufacturers’ Association held at the Hotel Cleveland, 
Cleveland, May 15, it was decided to reduce the 4,000 
types of plumbing fixtures to 1,000 varieties and a com- 
mittee of 17 was appointed to work out the change in 
patterns and report at the next meeting. The members 
of the association present reported the business outlook 
as very satisfactory. Most of the manufacturers of 
plumbers’ brass goods advise that their plants are well 
filled with orders, and some are operating their plants 
overtime. 

The Clauss Shear Co., Fremont, Ohio, has sold its 
plant to the Henkel Co., Fremont, cutlery manufacturer, 
and the latter has changed its name to the Henkel- 
Clauss Co. and has increased its capital stock to $2,000,- 
000. The officers of the new company are Paul F. 
Schaaf, president, and Harry Zimmerman treasurer. 
Both have been identified with the Henkel Co., of which 
they owned the controlling interest. John ,H. Clauss, 
who has been president and general manager of the 
Clauss Shear Co. has been elected on the board of 
directors of the new company. 

Homer Spence, New Philadelphia, Ohio, has_pur- 
chased the store and business of Myers Bros., hard- 
ware dealers, Dover, Ohio, and will continue at the old 
stand. The change in ownership has resulted from 
the death some time ago of Oliver C. J. Myers, man- 
ager of the firm. Myers Bros. will continue their busi- 
ness of manufacturing warm air furnaces. 


Cutlery in Shipbuilding 
ITCHEN spatulas, which so many women have 
found convenient for icing cake evenly and 
quickly, were put to rather a unique use recently at 
the shipbuilding yards in the vicinity of Newark, 
N. J. 

The Ludlow & Squier Hardware Company of New- 
ark, N. J., had an unprecedented demand a short time 
ago from shipbuilding concerns for kitchen spatulas. 
Being curious to know what part so many kitchen 
spatulas could possibly play in shipbuilding, a mem- 
ber of the firm made inquiries. 

It was learned that the kitchen spatulas were used 
in lieu of certain measuring gages by the carpenters 
in the shipyards. Which is an eloquent testimony 
to the accuracy and quality of American-made 
kitchen spatulas. 
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Electricians, Linemen, Farmers and House- 
holders are all interested in the new 


NEVERSLIP 


Renewable Jaw Side-Cutting Pliers 


Heretofore when an accident happened to the jaws of a 
pair of ordinary pliers it was necessary for customers to 
buy an entire new pair. 


The new NEVERSLIP SIDE-CUTTING PLIERS are made 
with Renewable Jaws of Crucible Steel which are sold 
separately. These Jaws can be quickly and easily inserted. 
This new feature—this convenience has made a great hit. 


NEVERSLIP RENEWABLE JAW. SIDE-CUTTING 
PLIERS are made of the best steel obtainable—made with 
the same painstaking care as the well known Neverslip 
Calks and Shoes—made to sell at the sarhe price as ordi- 
nary pliers—made to meet every requirement satisfac- 





torily. 
Neverslip Renewable Jaw Side-Cutting Extra Crucible Steel Jaws are packed 
Pliers come neatly packed, one pair in in separate boxes and sold by the pair, 
a box. each pair being enclosed in a paper bag 
Six boxes comprise a carton. with two extra screws. 


We furnish the trade with attractive Window Displays and 
Dealer Helps. 


THE NEVERSLIP WORKS New Brunswick, N. J. 


Montreal Chicago New York Boston 
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Bickley Power Pulley 


The Bickley Mfg. Company, 1032 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., has 
introduced the Bickley power pulley, 
which is designed for heavy moving or 
hoisting. 

The principle of the power pulley is 
simple. It weighs 12 pounds and 
packs into a box 8% x 74% x 3% 
inches. Its hoisting or pulling ratio 
is adjustable from 90:1 to 150:1, which 
makes it possible, it is stated, for one 
man to exert a draw bar pull up to a 
ton easily. It will skid several tons 
along horizontally, or more if rollers 
or wheels are used. A loaded freight 
car can be moved with it, so it is said. 
Overhung construction permits remov- 
ing or replacing cables on pulleys 
without laborious winding. The angle- 
eye makes attachment to brackets 
easy. The patched handle permits 
pulling or hoisting in restricted places. 




















The Bickley power pulley 


Long radius cable hooks prevent in- 
jury to cable. The carrying handle 


locks the cable on the pulley when in 
your 
ing. 


tool chest, preventing unwind- 
For any sort of auto repair work 


such as righting overturned cars, re- 
moving engines, or any other heavy 
parts, for handling heavy loads about 
factories, for towing disabled autos or 
trucks, the Bickley, the concern ad- 
vises, has demonstrated its versa- 
tility and adaptability. 

The device operates upon hardened 
steel rollers 9/16 inch diameter 
within the body. 


Automatic Trap Nest 


The Bear Mfg. Company, 


ment made in ‘the 


Rock 
Island, Ill., is acting as the distribu- 
tor for the “Walcott” automatic trap 
nest which is an important develop- 
interest of the 





























Walcott’ Automatic Trap Nest 


chicken raiser. It combines four dis- 
tinct and equally successful uses, as 
follows: trap nest, setting nest, lay- 
ing nest and brooder. 

When used as a trap nest, the door 
automatically closes as Mrs. Hen en- 
ters, and she can not get out until re- 
leased. Used as a laying nest, all that 
is necessary is to tighten the traps 
and Mrs. Hen can go in or come out 
at will, the door automatically closing 
as she steps in on the nest and open- 
ing as she steps forward off the nest. 
Used as a setting nest, it is ‘equally 
effective. You place your eggs in the 
nest and put Mrs. Hen in the front, 
closing the door and setting the trap. 
If she is a setting hen she will take to 
the nest, and if not she will stay in 
the front and the eggs are protected. 





If she proves to be a good setter you 
can tighten the trap on the rocker arm 
and she can come out and go in at will, 
as no two hens can get on one nest 
there is no danger of breaking or get- 
ting eggs chilled. 

The “Walcott” is also considered an 
excellent brooder. When the chicks 
are hatched all you do is remove a 
partition inside the coop. During the 
day throw the rear trap so the Mother 
Hen can’t close the door, and then at 
night release the trap and the weight 
of the hen closes the door. In the 
morning, if she wants to get out, the 
door opens as she steps forward. 


Export Trade Directory 


The Johnston Export Publishing 
Co., publishers of the “American Ex- 
porter,” has just published its sixth 
edition of the Export Trade Diree- 
tory, which is an index of export mer- 
chants, manufacturers’ export agents, 
foreign exchange bankers, foreign 
freight forwarders, steamship lines, 
foreign consuls, etc., in the principal 
ports of the United States. The book 


contains 637 pages and is for sale by 
the U. P. C. Book Co., Inc., 241 West 
Thirty-ninth Street, New York. 





Westinghouse New Catalogue 


The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg 
Co. of East Pittsburgh, Pa., has issued 
a complete catalog in which all of 
its electrical supplies are listed. In 
compiling the catalog every effort was 
exercised to make it of the greatest 
convenience to purchasers. 

The catalog is made up of 1264 pages 
of description pertaining to the 
products of the company and a score 
of other pages contains a complete 
cross index, and index to style num- 
and a table of “Approximate 
Cost Multipliers,” which enables one to 
figure the approximate cost of all sup- 
plies listed. 

Although the book is called a cata- 
log, it contains a vast amount of in- 
formation of a technical and engl- 
neering nature. Practical suggestions 
for the use of many kinds of appa- 
ratus for the transmission and utiliza- 
tion of electric power are given 


bers, 
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The Right Idea 


In Casement Window Hardware 


For multifold casement windows on sun parlors, sleeping 
porches, bungalows, hospitals, hotels, schools and similar 
buildings. 





Corner of sun parlor equipped with “AiR-Way” Hardware. Front window wide open. Side window 


partly open. 

“AiR - Way"’ equipped windows open positively; 
smoothly and under perfect control. Close weather-tight. 
Open inside. Do not interfere with screens. Entire window 
may be thrown open or one or more sash as desired. | 





“AiR-Way” adjustable sash link—the brains of the “AiR-Way” fixture 
which governs the operation of the sash. 


One installation in your community will bring you a lot of 
business. Write now for handsome illustrated folder. Sent 
without obligation. 


Richards WilcoxManufacturine (0. 


SAN FRANCISCO PHILADELPHIA 

LOS ANGELES AUROR AILLINOIS U. NY A MINNEAPOLIS 
NEW YORK — ee BOSTON 
CHICAGO Richards —Wilcox Canadian Co.,Ltd.,London,Ont. ST LOUIS 
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‘** Doubleservis Pull-Out ”’ 


The accompanying photograph shows 
the “Doubleservis Pull-Out” which is 
being introduced by the Auto Bed 
Camp Mfg. Co. of 1506 Grand Avenue, 
Kansas City, Mo. It was designed to 


‘ 
The 


restore lost traction to any stalled 
automobile or motor truck. 

The device consists of four steel 
stakes, two short lengths of chain 
with heavy insulating sleeves, one 
strong carrying bag of canvas to- 
gether with complete instructions for 
applying the device in the mud over 
the hub, soft sand or on roads rutted 
into high centers. Each set provides 
enough equipment for fully restoring 
traction to both wheels of any sized 
automobile or motor truck when used 
in connection with their standard mud 
chains. 

The total weight of this complete 
“Doubleservis Pull-Out” set is less 
than 9% lb. and requires about the 
same space in tool kit as a hammer, 
which makes it a splendid insurance 
to carry the year round for every 
large or small car. 


Larimer Cut-Out Pedal 


The Larimer Company, Aurora, III., 
is marketing the Larimer auto cut-out 
pedal for any style or size cut-out 
valve. It is made of steel and mal- 
leable iron. 

The pedal is easy to install and op- 
erate. A %-inch hole is bored in the 
floor of the car. The threaded end of 
shank is inserted and nuts adjusted, 


setting the pedal to pull in any direc- 
tion desired. The foot plate also can 
be placed in any position that is con- 
venient for the driver. To operate 
same but a slight depression is re- 
quired to throw the lever to an open 
position, same being securely held in 


“Doubleservis Pull-Out” 


this position until a slight depression 
is made on foot plate, which releases 
it. The positive feature, the concern 
advises, consists of the bolt or shaft 


Larimer auto cut-out pedal 


passing end of throw lever, which is 
held in position by same and cannot 
slip or jar from this point until re- 
leased with foot plate. 


Barnes Auto Lock 

Barnes & Miller, 1047 West Wash- 
ington Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 
have brought out the Barnes Auto 
Lock which was designed to provide 
perfect protection against theft as it 
locks the entire electrical system of 
the car. Besides furnishing this pro- 
tection the lock banishes all the nu- 
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merous annoyances of lost, misplaced, 
duplicated, or forgotten keys. It isa 
keyless lock. 

Being always where it is needed and 
as easy to lock as turning off the 
current, it forms in its user the 
“habit” of always locking the switch 
when current is turned off. The oper- 
ation of the device is very simple and 
convenient. Its action is controlled by 
a simple mechanism. No man, it is 
claimed, except the owner, can tamper 
with the combination. The number of 
combinations obtainable in each lock is 
practically without limit. Changes in 
combination are easily made by one 
knowing the one in use, but impossible 


The Barnes auto lock 


to those not knowing the “working” 
combination. 

Besides these features, it is also an 
unusually simple, convenient combina- 


tion switch. All currents including 
ignition, lights, shunts and solonoids, 
being operated by one “switch throw” 
—the knurled sleeve. The Barnes lock 
switch embraces the two very im- 
portant features. First, its switch 
mechanism is considered one of the 
simplest and most complete of any 
ever placed on the market, is adaptable 
to any of the standard ignition and 
lighting systems now in use and will 
wear with the life of the car; second, 
the lock which really locks and con: 
trols the switch. The switch with it 
binding posts are encased in a steel 
housing fastened to cowl, the “lock” 
passing into this housing from the face 
of cowl and held in place by a lock 
bar, 
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The Secret of Building 


Tackle Business 


7 sell tackle successfully you must 
recognize in the product some 
thing more than an article of fishing 
equipment with a price on it. You 
must think of it as the means by which 
the sportsman is to realize the 
dreams and aspirations nearest his 
heart. 

\pproach tackle merchandising in 
this way and you will at once feel the 
need of stocking the Abbey & Imbrie 
line—for it will be a matter of price 
as well as of good business with you to 
safeguard the angler’s interests, nevet 
to disappoint him—to offer him only 
the best. 

\bbey & Imbrie tackle represents 
the highest craftsmanship. It is today 
—as it has been for 99 years—the 
tackle of complete satisfaction for 
both the man who sells it and the one 
who uses it 


If you have not yet obtained the new 
Abbey & Imbrie catalog, the most com- 
plete, interesting and authoritative 
book issued for anglers and the trade, 
write for your copy today. 


ABBEY & IMBRIE 


Division of 
Baker, Murray & Imbrie, Inc. 


15-17 Warren Street, New York 


SIGN OF THE 
LEAPING DOLPHIN 
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Notes of the Retail Hardware Trade | 


LENVILLE, GA.—The Seckinger Hardware Com- 

pany has moved into its new building, and requests 
catalogs on automobile accessories, baseball goods, bath- 
room fixtures, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hard- 
ware, belting and packing, cutlery, crockery and glass- 
ware, churns, electrical household specialties, fishing 
tackle, harness, paints, oils and varnishes, oilcloth, 
poultry supplies, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, buggies 
and wagons, washing machines and heavy farm imple- 
ments. 


ALGONQUIN, ILL.—The firm known as Serres Bros. 
has been dissolved. Peter Serres, the present owner, 
requests catalogs on the following: Baseball goods, 
bathroom fixtures, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hard- 
ware, churns, cream separators, cutlery, dairy supplies, 
dog collars, dynamite, electrical household specialties, 
fishing tackle, gasoline engines, harness, heating stoves, 
heavy hardware, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, poultry supplies, 
ranges and cook stoves, sewing machines, shelf hard- 
ware, silverware, sporting goods and washing machines. 

AmBoy, ILL.—W. B. Hussey, purchaser of the Lough 
hardware store, requests catalogs on buggy whips, build- 
ers’ hardware, children’s vehicles, churns, cutlery, dog 
collars, fishing tackle, harness, heating stoves, mechan- 
ics’ tools, ranges and cook stoves, shelf hardware, silver- 
a sporting goods, wagons, buggies and washing ma- 
chines. 


Kincaip, ILL.—Benjamin A. and William Tex have 
taken over the hardware business and stock of the Etter 
Hardware Company. They will carry a complete line of 
hardware, and plan on adding a stock of furniture. 


Woop River, ILu.—George Schillinger has disposed of 
his hardware business to Mrs. Iva Lancaster. The Lan- 
caster Hardware Company will be the new firm name. 
Catalogs requested on a line of general hardware. 


HAZLETON, IowA—Nelson & Richards have commenced 
business here, dealing in the following, on which cata- 
logs are requested: Automobile accessories, baseball 
goods, bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, bicycles, 
buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, churns, 


cream separators, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, 
dynamite, electrical household specialties, fishing tackle, 
furnaces, furniture department, galvanized and tin 
sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and tents, harness, 
heating stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hard- 
ware, iron beds, kitchen cabinets, kitchen housefurnish- 
ings, linoleum, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, 


oils, varnishes and glass, poultry supplies, pumps, 
ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing machines, 
shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, tin shop, 
toys, games, gaons, buggies and washing machines. 


Mason City, lowa—The W. B. Smith Hardware Com- 
pany, 113 North Federal Avenue, doing both a whole- 
sale and retail business, requests catalogs on fishing 
tackle. 


ONsLOw, Iowa—F rank & Son have been succeeded by 
T. H. Masters. 


OTOo, lowA—The Conley Hardware Co., which recently 
started business here, requests catalogs on a genera) 
line of hardware. 

PoLk City, IowaA—G. P. Naab requests catalogs on a 
general line of hardware. 

STANLEY, Iowa—Canfield & Woodson have established 
themselves in business here. Their stock will comprise 
the following items, on which catalogs are requested: 
Automobile accessories, baseball goods, bathroom fix- 
tures, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, 
children’s vehicles, churns, cutlery, dairy supplies, dyna- 
mite, electrical household specialties, fishing tackle, fur- 
naces, galvanized and tin sheets, hammocks and tents, 
harness, heating stoves, lubricating oils, mechancs’ tools, 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, poultry supplies, pumps 
ranges and cook stoves, sewing machines, shelf hard- 
ware, silverware, sporting goods, tin shop and washing 
machines. 

THURMAN, IowA—The Roberts Hardware Co. has 
started in business here. The concern requests catalogs 
on shelf and heavy hardware, farm implements, pumps, 
windmills, etc. 

VINTON, IowA—W. W. Wheeler has disposed of his 
stock to Harry and Bert Stitzel, who will continue the 
business as Stitzel Bros. 

KACKLEY, KAN.—Henry Johnson has opened a hard- 
ware store, dealing in automobile accessories, buggy 


whips, builders’ hardware, churns, cream separators, 
crockery and glass, cutlery, dairy supplies, dynamite, 
electrical household specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, 
galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks 
and tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy farm imple- 
ments, heavy hardware, home barbers’ supplies, kitchen 
housefurnishings, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, pumps, ranges and cook 
stoves, shelf hardware, silverware, wagons, buggies and 
washing machines. 

STOUGHTON, MAss.—The Stoughton Hardware Com- 
pany has recently suffered a fire loss, and is now occupy- 
ing temporary quarters. Catalogs are requested cover- 
ing a general line of hardware, kitchen supplies, mill 
supplies, ete. 

CHARLOTTE, MicH.—F rank Twickell has sold his im- 
plement stock to G. C. Adams, who also conducts a 
branch store at Olivet. 


MARQUETTE, MicH.—C. F. Samuelson & Son have suc- 
ceeded to the business of. the Swanson Hardware Com- 
pany. : 

MENOMINEE, MIcH.—Riley and Seidl have leased a 
store, which will be stocked with a complete’ line of 
hardware, in addition to implements, etc. *Catalogs 
requested. 

RoTHBuRY, MicH.—H. F. Newman has moved his 
stock into the new building he recently purchased. 


MENTOR, MINN.—O. M. Groven requests catalogs on a 
line of furniture and hardware. 


CANTON, Mo.—The Canton Hardware Company has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $5,000 by C. E. 
Bowman and S. R. Staples. The firm will deal in the 
following: Builders’ hardware, building paper, churns, 
cream separators, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, 
fishing tackle, galvanized and tin sheets, heating stoves, 
heavy farm implements, lubricating oils, mechanics’ 
tools, poultry supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges 
and cook stoves, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting 
goods, wagons, buggies and washing machines. Cata- 
logs requested on builders’ hardware, implements and 
stoves. 

TRENTON, Mo.—William Robertson has purchased an 
interest in the Trenton Hardware Company. 

ALLIANCE, NEB.—J. S. Rhein has purchased the inter- 
est of his partner W. E. Rousey. The Rhein Hardware 
Company is the new firm name. 


ATKINSON, NEB.—Harvey Shaw is purchaser of the 
stock of Brooks & Richards. A new and complete stock 
will be carried, and a line of electrical household sup- 
plies added. Catalogs requested on a general line of 
hardware. 

LINCOLN, NeEB.—The Proudfit Hardware Company 
has opened a store here, and requests catalogs on furni- 
ture. 

PIERCE, NEB.—The hardware business of Klug & Son 
has been bought by the Pierce Hardware & Implement 
Company, which requests catalogs on baseball goods, 
bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, bicycles, build- 
ers’ hardware, children’s vehicles, churns, cream sepa- 
rators, cutlery, dog collars, electrical household special- 
ties, fishing tackle, furnaces, galvanized and tin sheets, 
gasoline engines, hammocks and tents, heating stoves, 
heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, home barbers’ 
supplies, kitchen housefurnishings, lubricating oils, 
mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes ahd glass, plumb- 
ing department, poultry supplies, pumps, ranges and 
cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf hard- 
ware, silverware, sporting goods, tin shop, toys, games, 
wagons, buggies and washing machines. 

THURSTON, NEB.—Riedler and Cowles have started in 
business here. A stock of automobile accessories, base- 
ball goods, bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, 
Buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, chil- 
dren’s vehicles, churns, cream separators, crockery and 
glass, cutlery, dairy supplies, electrical household spe- 
cialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, furniture department, 
galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, harness, 
heating stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hard- 
ware, kitchen cabinets, kitchen housefurnishings, lime 
and cement, linoleum, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, 
oilcloth, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing de- 
partment, poultry supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, 
ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing machines, 
shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, tin shop, 
wagons, buggies and washing machines will be carried. 
Catalogs requested on hardware. 
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